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Russian dust billows up in clouds from the tracks of a lead vehicle to shroud a Panzer IV 
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Goeben /eads the distinctive, four-funnelled cruiser Breslau on exercise. Black smoke pours from the 191 I-launched 
dreadnought's coal-fired engines, white smoke billows from the cordite charges of her 1 Tin and 5.9in armament. 


So it was a trap. The German battle-cruiser Goeben had 
been in port at Stenia Creek on the Bosphorus for only a 
few hours after returning from a sortie into the Black Sea 
on 9 May 1915 when the Turkish coaling base at Zonguldak 
on the Anatolian coast reported Russian landing parties. 
With half-full coal bunkers Goeben had immediately sailed 
to intercept the raiders, who promptly withdrew, The 
battle-cruiser turned for home. And out of the early 
morning mist, barring the way back to the Bosphorus, 
loomed the entire Russian Black Sea Fleet—17 ships, 
ding six battleships, 

Ever since the Goeben had entered the Black Sea in 
August 1914 the Russians had hunted her. Time and time 
again she had slipped through the fingers of the Black 
Sea Fleet and the superstitious Russian sailors began to 
refer to her as the ‘devil ship’, a second Flying Dutchman. 
But surely this time even the Goeben could not escape the 
cleverly baited trap ? 

The battle-cruiser had been laid down by Blohm und Voss 
at Hamburg in August 1909 and was launched on 23 
March 1911, joining the German High Seas Fleet in 
September 1912. Her 610ft hull displaced 22,979 tons, 
and she carried 10 11in (280mm) guns in twin turrets with 
a range of just over 11 miles, 12 casemated 5.9in (150mm) 
guns and 12 single 3.4in (88mm) weapons, together with 
four submerged 19.7in (500mm) torpedo tubes (one bow, 
one on each side, and one stern). Her complement was 
43 officers and 1,010 men. Goeben was a typical World 
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War | German capital ship: very heavily armored with up 
to 103in of Krupp steel along her flanks and therefore able 
to absorb considerable punishment, but mounting a 
smaller calibre main armament than British battle-cruisers 
in order to avoid the additional weight penalty larger guns 
incurred. Royal Navy ships, conversely, saved weight by 
carrying less armor plate, with disastrous consequences in 
the Battle of Jutland (31 May 1916) when three battle- 
cruisers were lost. 

In December 1912 Goeben had been sent from Kiel to 
Malta and thence to Constantinople. For the next 18 months 
this powerful warship cruised the Mediterranean under the 
command of Kaontre-Admiral (Rear-Admiral) Wilhelm 
Souchon on goodwill visits calculated to impress foreign 
navies with the presence of one of the fastest capital ships 
afloat. 

By July 1914 Goeben, due for relief in October by her one 
sister ship, Moltke, was in need of her first major refit. From 
10 July 4,000 new boiler tubes were installed in 18 days of 
intensive effort by the ship's company at the Austrian naval 
base of Pola, but this work still did not fully restore the 
battle-cruiser's 28-knot speed and some of her 24 boilers 
continued to leak steam. On 29 July, with the political 
situation deteriorating rapidly, Goeben left Pola bound for 
Trieste to replenish the coal in her stokeholds, but only a 
limited amount could be obtained and the ship headed south 
for Brindisi. The cautious Italian port authorities made a 
series of excuses to avoid supplying coal and Goeben was 
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forced to continue to Messina, being joined en route from 
Taranto by the only other German warship in the Mediter- 
ranean—the light cruiser Breslau, which had been in 
Albanian waters. 

Breslau, name ship of a class of four cruisers, had been 
built during 1910-12 by Vulkan of Stettin. With a length of 
455ft she displaced 4,550 tons and had a complement of 
370. Her armament comprised 12 single 4.1in (105mm) 
guns (exchanged for 5.9in in 1916) with two submerged 
torpedo tubes and she was capable of 27 knots. 

At Messina 2,000 tons of coal were obtained from a 
German merchant shipping company (the ships’ combined 
capacity was 4,300 tons), and at 0100 on 3 August Goeben 
and Bres/au slipped quietly out of harbor under cover of 
darkness. Russia and Germany were already at war, France 
and Britain expected to be within hours. The 80,000-strong 
French Colonial Corps in Algeria would have to leave North 
Africa from Bóne and Philippeville to reach its homeland 
and these ports were to be bombarded by the two German 
ships. 


Geoben illegally flying the Russian flag 

Breslau headed for Bóne, while Goeben, illegally flying 
the Russian flag as a ruse de guerre, closed Philippeville at 
dawn. The battle-cruiser came close inshore to. open fire. 
As the first shells crashed into the barracks and port 
installations the German war flag fluttered to the masthead. 
In 10 minutes the action was over, and before the French 
coast guns could find her range, Goeben was heading away 
to the NW for a rendezvous with Bres/au, which had 
successfully bombarded Bóne. 

On 2 August Germany had concluded a treaty with 
Ottoman Turkey, and the two ships were now ordered to 
sail for Constantinople—the odds in the Mediterranean 
were too great, for the Allies had no fewer than 12 French 
battleships and three British battle-cruisers, supported by 
54 cruisers and destroyers. But Goeben and Bres/au could 
not reach Turkey without taking on coal: they had to set 
course once more for Messina. 

At 1030 on 4 August alarm bells rang as the German 
lookouts reported two large warships approaching from 
dead ahead. They were the powerful British battle-cruisers 
Indomitable and Indefatigable. England was not yet at war 
with Germany, and the two pairs of grey ships passed each 
other five miles apart in wary silence. There were no salutes 
exchanged. But once past, /ndomitable and /ndefatigable 
suddenly reversed course and began to follow, ready to 
engage with eight 12in guns apiece the moment England's 
ultimatum to Germany expired. 

After a wild 24-knot chase, Adm. Souchon eluded his 
pursuers before England's 2300 declaration of war and on 
5 August his ships dropped anchor again at Messina. The 
Italians again refused coal and 1,500 tons (of indifferent 
quality) had to be obtained from various German steamers 
moored in the harbor. 

At 1700 on 6 August Goeben and her 'little sister', 
Breslau, left Messina cleared for action, steering a NE 
course for the Straits of Otranto. The 25-knot light cruiser 
Gloucester fell in behir.d the German ships and began to 
radio their headings. At dusk Bres/au slowed down, 
causing G/oucester to reduce speed, but the Goeben put 
on steam to race away into the darkness and at 2200 
altered course sharply to the SE. The ruse was clever, but 
the British cruiser detected it and tried at once to transmit 
the new bearings. This time the Germans used their own 
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radios to jam G/oucester's broadcast, although with only 
limited success. Throughout the next day G/oucester 
followed behind, exchanging shots with Bres/au at one 
point and inducing Goeben to turn and fire an ineffectual 
broadside, but at 1730 on 7 August the British ship was, 
ordered to abandon the chase off Cape Matapan. The Ger- 
man battle-cruiser had not escaped without cost to her 
crew, in the inferno of the stokeholds on 4 August four 
men had been scalded to death by steam from bursting 
boiler tubes. 

It had been arranged at Messina that the collier Bogadir 
would meet the two German warships off Cape Malea to 
supply them with more coal, and when this had been 
successfully taken aboard during 9 August at the lonely 
Aegean island of Dhenousa, Goeben and Bres/au resumed 
their voyage to Constantinople. 

In the evening of 10 August the German ships glided 
into the Dardanelles. Next day they were anchored off 
Constantinople, and their purchase by Turkey was formally 
announced on 16 August. Officially, Goeben became the 
Jawus Sultan Selim and Breslau the Midilli, but their 
German crews, wearing fezzes, were to remain until the 
Turkish Navy had been trained to replace them. 

Despite her treaty with Germany, Turkey still remained 
neutral. Her navy consisted of three old battleships, two 
serviceable light cruisers (Hamidie and Medjidie), two 
other small cruisers of antique vintage, and eight torpedo 
boats. In stark comparison to this pathetic force, Turkey's 
eastern neighbour, Tzarist Russia, maintained the powerful 
Black Sea Fleet at Sevastopol—six battleships, two 
Cruisers, 26 destroyers, 17 torpedo boats and eight sub- 
marines, with three new and immensely powerful dread- 
noughts building at Nikolayev. 


An attack daring in the extreme 

At the end of October, Turkey's hand against Russia was 
abruptly forced by Adm. Souchon, now C-in-C of the 
Ottoman Navy. On the evening of the 28th the two German 
ships, accompanied by the cruiser Hamidie, and two torpedo 
boats entered the Black Sea. The attack to which they were 
committed was daring in the extreme; the bombardment of 
the Russian fleet in its home ports. At 0700 Goeben was to 
open fire on Sevastopol, while Bres/au hit Novorossiysk 
and the Hamidie (2 x Gin and 8 x 4.7in guns) struck at 
Odessa. 

Unfortunately the two torpedo boats accompanying 
Hamidie launched their attack on Odessa 40 minutes early, 
and in the Goeben's wireless room Russian messages 
were intercepted that warned of a probable Turkish attack. 
To wait until 0700 would now be inviting disaster at the 
hands of the alerted gunners in the Russian forts so Goeben 
headed inshore as the half-light of dawn gradually began to 
dispel the darkness, At 4,000 yards range the battle-cruiser's 
massive gun turrets swung round to train on Sevastopol as 
the first Russian shells began to splash around her. 

Goeben's 11in guns flashed and recoiled’ as her opening 
salvo exploded across the city, followed by the sharper 
report of the secondary armament as the 5.9in guns also 
opened fire. 

For 25 minutes Sevastopol reeled beneath Goeben's 
salvoes, and not until she finally began to withdraw, after 
expending 47 11in and 12 5.9in shells, did she suffer any 
damage: two 12in shells fired in desperation from a 
Russian fort at an extreme range of over 10 miles blew a 
pair of holes in the ship's aft smoke-stack killing 14 men. 


Breslau, renamed Midilli by Turkey. But both she and 


Goeben continued to be known by their German names. 


Breslau renamed ‘Midilli’ 
by Turkey and flying the 
Turkish Ensign and Jack 


Displacement 4,550 tons 
Length 455/t 
Beam 43/t 
Draught (mean) 16.75ft 
Armament 12x 4.7in (105mm) 
45cal. (to 5.9in 
in 1916) 
7 7pdr AA 
2MG 
2 20in torpedo 
tubes, submerged 
Machinery 76 Schulz- 
Thornycroft 
boilers 
A.E.G. (Curtis) 
turbines driving 
4 propellers 
Designed for 
25,000hp 
Armor Be/t 3.5in amidships 
!25íin ends 
de deck 
4inconningtower 
Fuel Coa/ 750tons normal 
1,200 tans max 
730 tons qil 
Complement 370 
Speed 27kts 
Laid down Apri/ 1910 
Completed April 1972 
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On the return journey Goeben sank one of several Russian 
torpedo boats that tried to attack her, and destroyed a 
minelayer that had been sent to sow a minefield across the 
battle-cruiser's homeward route. The attack on Novoros- 
siysk had also been an outstanding success, 14 steamers in 
the harbor sunk by Bres/au's guns while 40 oil tanks were 
set on fire, liberating streams of burning petroleum that 
engulfed whole streets. 

Turkey's 1 November declaration of war on Russia was 
now a mere formality. The first land battles were expected 
in the Caucasus, and transport steamers started carrying 
troops eastwards along the Anatolian coast to Samsun 
and Trebizond. On 5 November the Russian Black Sea 
Fleet sank three of these ships so when another convoy. 
sailed on 16 November Bres/au accompanied them as an 
escort while the Goeben (which had located and severed 
the Sevastopol-Odessa submarine cable on the night of 
10/11 November) cruised in the middle of the Black Sea. 
The transports reached Trebizond without interference, 
although the Black Sea Fleet was known to have left 
harbor. Bres/au joined her consort and the two German 
ships steamed towards Sevastopol in gathering darkness 
to cut off the Russians' retreat, 

When dawn broke on 18 November a dense bank of fog 
blanketed the Crimean coast. In Goeben's wireless room 
the intensity of Russian transmissions was deafening. The 
two German ships were almost on top of the Black Sea 
Fleet, but while they sailed in bright sunshine that had 
begun to burn off the fog, the Russian ships remained. 
hidden in the thick layers of white vapour which still 
shrouded the coast around Balaclava. 

A chance gust of wind momentarily stirred the fog, and 
suddenly the antagonists were in each other's view at 
less than 4,000 yards range. Instantly the guns of both sides 
opened fire. Goeben, with Bres/au sheltering behind her, 
found herself sailing past the entire line of the Balck Sea 
Fleet. A 12in shell from a Russian battleship tore through 
the armor of Goeben's 3rd port 5.9in casement, killing the 
six-man gun crew and detonating the ammunition. Only 
swift flooding of an adjoining magazine prevented a bigger 
explosion, but the Russian battleships /vstafi (hit four times 
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A Area of operations of the Goeben and Breslau. 

(> Silhouette comparisons between two twin-funnelled 
Russian warships, the Volya (551ft) and the Rostislav 
(341ft) and the four-funhelled Breslau (455ft). 

Vc Goeben and her ever-present ‘consort’ Breslau at 
anchor ín a Black Sea port. 


though Goeben only got off 19 rounds of 11in) and 
Rostislav were badly damaged. The Black Sea Fleet 
quickly hid itself again in the mist. 

During November and December Breslau and Hamidie 
undertook frequent troopship escorts to the Caucasus, but 
the Goeben consumed too much coal for this kind of work, 
although on 10 December she fired 15 11in shells at the 
Russian shore defenses of Batumi. 

Intense Russian wireless activity on 23 December made 
it evident that the Black Sea Fleet had left harbor. Goeben 
and Bres/au were sent out to provide escort for some trans- 
ports and as night fell over a rough, wind-lashed sea the 
light cruiser was detached to reconnoitre to the NE. The 
Russian radios were silent now, and the whereabouts of 
the Black Sea Fleet was problematical, 

At 0400 Breslau encountered a wing of the Russian fleet. 
Her searchlight illuminated a transport, which was sunk 
with a single salvo, and then the forbidding silhouette of a 
battleship was caught in its beam, A second salvo from 
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Breslau straddled the massive vessel before the German ` 


cruiser sought refuge in the darkness. l 

Three hours later Bres/au captured a steamer loaded with 
stone that was to have been scuttled at Zonguldak to 
block the harbor. Then at 1300 the busy warship exchanged 
fire with Russian destroyers. 

Interrogation of Breslau's prisoners disclosed that the 
Russian yacht A/ams had been sent to mine the approaches 
to the Bosphorus and as a precaution two torpedo boats 
were called out to sweep a passage. They arrived too late. 
A shattering explosion rent a 540 sq. ft hole in Goeben's 
bow, which immediately caused a 30' list to port. Only 
two minutes later the ship hit a second mine, this time on 
her side, where a 645 sq. ft hole let in 600 tons of water, 
disabled No. 3 turret and killed two men. Lying deep in the 


Size Comparisons 


Russian dreadnought Volya, 22,500 tons, 
complement 731 men; 21kts; 551ft long. 


Russian battleship Rotislav, 9,000 tons, 
complement 631 men; 16kts; 341ft long. 


German cruiser Breslau, 4,550 tons, 
complement 370 men, 27kts; 455ft long. 
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that the Black Sea Fleet had blockaded the entrance of 
the Bosphorus. Boldly the battle-cruiser closed with the 
Russian line at 0620 on 10 May, The big guns of the Russian 
battleships belched flame, and columns of water from 
exploding shells rose all around their lone opponent. 
Goeben's guns replied. For over an hour she pounded at 
the mighty battleships, one ship facing six, but she could 
not break through to the safety of her home port and by 
0700 was being forced out to sea. Two of the Russian 
battleships, Tri Sviatitelia and /oan Zlatoust, were so badly 
damaged that they pulled out of the line, but Goeben took 
two hits and a near-miss, although a splinter from one of 
these 12in shells had jammed the turntable of the forward 
turret, 

Unable to blast her way through, the battle-cruiser now 
turned away and headed due NE—for Sevastopol! Her 
commander, as always Kapitan Zur See Ackermann, 
planned to entice the Black Sea Fleet out into the open 
sea where there was room to maneuver and then use 
Goeben's superior speed to outflank it. Whatever happened 
the battle-cruiser had to make port by evening, for her 
coal stocks would only last until then. 

All morning the Russian battleships trailed the Goeben 
in line ahead. And then, at 1300 they decided to abandon 
the fruitless chase and go back to the Bosphorus, where 
they knew their prey must eventually return. The leading 
battleship started to turn to port. 


Aboard Goeben the moment of truth had arrived. Now 
the lithe battle-cruiser must out-turn and out-run the more 
powerful Russian ships. Her helm went hard-a-port, the 
clanging engine room telegraph demanded ‘Full speed 
ahead’, White water creamed back from her stern as she 
turned within 1,000 yards and drove past the astonished 
Russians who continued methodically turning one after 
the other, too preoccupied with their maneuver to be able 
to lay their guns on the flying foe, Within minutes the Ger- 
man greyhound was past the disordered line of battleships, 
her stem cleaving through the Black Sea at over 30 knots— 
two knots more than she achieved even on her 1S 
sioning trials three years before. The Russians pursued 
half-heartedly for an hour or two and returned to sulk in 
Sevastopol, while Goeben docked to a hero's welcome at , 
Stenia Creek, 

Escorting transports in Turkish waters occupied Goeben 
(save for one four-day voyage along the Rumanian coast) 
and Bres/au for the rest of 1915, but the latter struck a 
mine and was laid up for repairs during July, By August 
she was back on duty and fought a night action with 
Russian destroyers, sinking two but suffering heavy 
casualties in the process. 

Goeben now appeared to be the undisputed ruler of the 
Black Sea, but on 8 January 1916 she was straddled by 
12in shells from the new Russian dreadnought /mpera- 
tritsa Ekaterina II, before making good her escape. 


- From 4-7 February Goeben carried troops to Trebizond. 
14 April she suffered her first attack from the air—a 
night raid on Stenia Creek which was repeated, 
ithout success, in July. It was against this even- 
y that the battle-cruiser had had her four after super- 
3.4in guns replaced by AA weapons of the same 
calibre at the end of 1915. On 4 July 1916 the two 
ible ships of war bombarded Tuapse, sank the 
Kniaz Obolensky and shelled Lazarevskoye. 

e September morning Goeben had her first encounter 
with the /mperatritsa Maria. At 1000 the German lookouts 
mistakenly reported as a yacht a ship on the horizon half 
hidden by the heat haze. The battle-cruiser turned towards 
and moments later, from a range of 15 miles, huge shell 
all around her. The latest Russian 12in guns 
jed Goeben and the German ship had no option 
away, halting momentarily to pick up a Turkish 

| 2 4 e seap hat had forced landed nearby and then putting 

> ho on peed to out-run /mperatritsa Maria, which eventually 
Y the chase some 60 miles from the Bosphorus. 
also come under the guns of the new Russian 
(on 22 July), but she too escaped, with a 
lamaged stem. Returning from a mining sortie 
of Azov shortly afterwards, Bres/au had a further 
ish with the Black Sea Fleet and eventually avoided 
being cut off from the Bosphorus only by the hazardous 
gamble of sailing across the Turkish minefields. 
Flying the Ensign of His Imperial Majesty's German Navy, 
and with her officers and crew untidily crowding her 
decks, SMS ('Seiner Majestat Schiff') Goeben /eaves port. 


A This Turkish soldier 
cannot be on guard duty, 
he is smoking! He stands 
on the aft deck of the 
Goeben, beneath the twin 
11in turrets. The open 
hatches and shrouded 
searchlights indicate 

that hostilities had 

come to an end. 

Damage below-deck on 
the Goeben. The 3in deck 
armor has been easily 
penetrated. This damage 
may be the result of a 
12in shell hit from a 
Russian battleship in 
the action of 9/5/15. 


At 0830 however, Bres/au struck a mine, and almost at 
the same moment a Royal Naval Air Service plane from 
Imbros hit her with a bomb. Goeben turned to try to take 
her ‘little sister’ in tow but at 0855 herself exploded a mine 
and began to list to port. The helpless Bres/au drifted over 
four more mines which detonated and blew her stern off, 
and within minutes she thrust her bows in the air and sank 
at 0900 with the loss of two-thirds of her 370-man crew. 

Adm. Paschwitz abandoned his mission and turned the 
Goeben for home, still under attack by RNAS aircraft. The 
buoy which had been left to mark the spot where the 
battle-cruiser struck a mine when leaving the Dardanelles 
could not be located on the return trip and the German 
Admiral was forced to take a chance and sail blindly over 
the minefield. Almost inevitably, Goeben suffered a third 
mine explosion at 0948 which. flooded two of her 15 
damage control compartments, but she safely entered the 
Dardanelles only to pass the wrong side of a buoy at 
Nagara Point and run herself firmly aground at 1130. 

It took a week to free her, while the RNAS launched 65 
raids, dropping 180 bombs on the stranded ship and a 
British monitor attempted unsuccessfully to shell her. 
Goeben used rifles as well as 88mm AA guns to drive off 
her tormentors who scored only two direct hits with 25lb 
bombs. Eventually the old battleship Torgud Reis was 
brought alongside stern first to wash away the sand holding 
Goeben with her propellers and on 26 January the battle- 
cruiser was towed free by the Turkish pre-dreadnought 
helped by two tugs. 

Goeben was never to fire her guns in anger again. The 
damage to her hull could not be made good without a 
drydock, which was not available in Turkey, and improvised 
repairs made her barely seaworthy, The Bolshevik revolution 
brought the war with Russia to an end, and on 31 March 
1918 Goeben carried the Central Powers Armistice com- 
mission to Odessa, In May she underwent a refit in the 
Sevastopol drydock and supervised the disarming there of 
the dreadnought Vo/ya, formerly /mperator Alexander IM, 
as part of the Black Sea Fleet's demilitarization, 

Turkey herself surrendered to the Allies on 31 October 
1918. The Goeben's German crew finally left on 3 November 
taking all plans, instruments and sights with them. The 
battle-cruiser assumed her Turkish name. She was interned 


at lamit and in a short time became totally unserviceable, 

In December 1926 Turkey received a new 26,000-ton 
drydock from Germany, and it was possible to begin the 
repair of Jawus Sultan Selim with French contractors. 
Unfortunately several compartments of the dock collapsed 
when it was pumped out, and the battle-cruiser's hull was 
slightly damaged before she could be hastily refloated. 
An enquiry found irregularities in the ordering of the dock 
and in 1928 the former Turkish Minister of Marine was 
jailed for two years on a charge of embezzlement. 

Not until August 1930 was the re-named Jawus Selim 
again ready for sea. Now completely overhauled and re- 
fitted she served as the flagship of the Turkish Navy 
throughout the 1930s, becoming known simply as Yavuz 
in 1936. Her most notable service was to take the body of 
Kemal Ataturk, ‘founder of Modern Turkey’, from Istanbul 
to lamit in November 1938. She was kept in the Sea of 
Marmara during World War II so that there was no danger 
of her being torpedoed, and in 1948 went into reserve at 
Golcuk to be used as a pier and a mess until finally decom- 
missioned in 1960. In 1966 she was unsuccessfully 
advertised for sale in the 'New York Herald Tribune' at a 
price of $2,800,000, and in the early 1970s she was finally 
broken up. 

Goeben and Breslau had had more influence on World 
War 1 than any other pair of ships, possibly more impact 
than any other two warships in naval history. Their voyage 
in 1914 had been decisive for bringing Turkey into the war 
on Germany's side. For the next three years the two 
German ships pinned down half the Russian Navy by their 
unceasing activity, enabling Turkey, a third-rate naval 
power, to dispute control of the Black Sea rather than 
desperately bar the Bosphorus, Russia's access to the 
Mediterranean and her western Allies. Goeben fought 17 
surface actions and 60 air attacks. Hit by six 12in shells, 
five mines and three bombs, she enabled Bres/au, damaged 
only twice before she was sunk, to sink or capture at least 
a score of Russian ships, including four destroyers. Few 
such small naval squadrons have done so much in the face 
of overwhelming odds. The Goeben was also the last 
surviving capital ship of the dreadnought era. With her 
passing, the great ships built so frantically prior to 1914 
have finally become just a memory. Rodney Steel 


Peter Sarson/Tony Bryan 
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A makeshift force of Australian militiamen, but they held 
the cream of Japan's jungle fighters at bay 


One of the least known of all the campaigns of World War II 
is that of the Kokoda Trail over the Owen Stanley Mountains 
in Papua-New Guinea. But among land battles it ranks 
with Stalingrad and the Burma Campaigns for sheer 
toughness and with Stalingrad, Alamein and the Normandy 
landings in importance. 

A no-holds-barred fight between the Australians and 
Japanese, the Kokoda Trail campaign—sometimes called 
the Battle of the Ranges—lasted seven months and put an 
end to the myth of Japanese infantry invincibility. It also 
saved Australia from invasion—with the naval battle of the 
Coral Sea—and gave Australian military history a name to 
place alongside Gallipoli and Tobruk 

After their attack on Pearl Harbor in December 1941 and 
their steam-roller successes in the Pacific and SE Asia, the 
Japanese turned their eyes to Australia. No matter how 
successful a landing on the Australian mainland might be, 
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they first had to capture the islands to Australia's north 
Lightly defended New Britain and New Ireland quickly 
fell. Next on the list was New Guinea, whose northern part 
was Australian mandated territory, while the southern part, 
Papua, was Australian soil 

The capital, Port Moresby, was the Japanese target. On 
the southern coast of the island, it was the most vital 
supply link with Australia. A second force would take 
Milne Bay at the eastern end of New Guinea and a third 
would menace the Bulolo Valley and another key settlement 
—Wau—in the north. 

The first people to know of the Japanese arrival off the 
north coast, 63 air-miles from Moresby, were a lieutenant 
and a sergeant at Buna Government Station, who, on 21 
July 1942, watched an enemy cruiser shell shore targets. 
The sergeant ran to the radio hut and on emergency 
frequency sent off his report: 
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A JAPANESE WARSHIP IS SHELLING OFF BUNA, 
APPARENTLY TO COVER A LANDING AT GONA OR 
SANANANDA. ACKNOWLEDGE, MORESBY. OVER 

Over and over again, the message was repeated, but 
Moresby did not acknowledge 

Soon it was too late to matter. The Japanese had landed 
their vanguard of 2,000 troops to begin a thrust across the 
forbidding mountains. There was little that generals in Port 
Moresby or their leaders in Australia could do. 

The elite divisions of the volunteer Australian Imperial 
Force were not available at the time. The 6th and 7th were 
either on their way back from fighting German, Italian and 
Vichy French troops in the Middle East or re-grouping in 
Australia, the 8th had been lost in the lightning Japanese 
conquest of Malaya and the 9th was Eighth Army's trump 
card in the first Battle of Alamein. Until the 6th and 7th 
Divisions could be brought in, the defense of Papua 
depended on militia battalions. The militiamen had not 
volunteered for service outside Australia, most were city 
conscripts and many considered they had been 'shang- 
haied' to Port Moresby without being told where they 
were going 

The men of the Australian Imperial Force (AIF)—volun- 
teers to a man—despised the militiamen as 'chokos', 
chocolate soldiers, With some outstanding exceptions, 
morale was low in the militia units. In Moresby many were 
unloading stores from ships, digging slit trenches for air- 
raid defense and guarding airfields. Virtually untrained in 
jungle warfare, the most arduous of fighting, they rotted in 
tropical heat 

Meanwhile a formation known as ‘Maroubra Force’ 
(after a famous Sydney beach) commanded by Lieutenant- 


^ An airstrip in New Guinea. This terrain is typical 

of the difficult country in the Owen Stanley Range. 
Soldiers of the 14th Field Regiment, Royal 

Australian Artillery, manhandling their 25-pounder 

guns along the Kokoda Trail in the vicinity of Uberi, near 

Port Moresby, September 1942. 


Colonel W. T. Owen was trying to stem the Japanese 
advance, The striking unit of this ‘force’ consisted of one 
grossly understrength battalion—the 39th—formed of a 
few hundred militiamen and stiffened by AIF reinforce- 
ments, Their average age was 18, If the Japanese could 
defeat them and take Kokoda airfield—the only way the 
defenders could receive adequate reinforcements and 
supplies—they might well be in Port Moresby before the 
AIF veterans could arrive 

The battle developing was to be fought in a terrible 
climate in jungles, swamps and mountains. The Owen 
Stanley range, which reaches a height of 13,000ft, is a 
maze of ridges, spurs, valleys and rivers. Each big river is 
laced like a shoe with numerous small ones. The northern 
coast has flat and perpetually swampy ground, blanketed 
with dense and smelly rain forest which the sun never 
penetrates. The mountain jungles drip water continuously. 
Such tracks as exist are steep, muddy and treacherous. In 
places the jungle is thick with vines and creepers armed 
with spikes the size of fingers. Paths had to be hacked with 
machetes. 

Vast areas are infested with malarial mosquitoes, leeches 
and other insects which burrow into the flesh and cause 
painful, itchy swellings. Here and there the jungle is 
broken by clearings of kuna/—elephant grass. But because 
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these were ideal for ambush, troops learned to avoid them. 

Much fighting took place on a one-man front—the 
width of the track. Many Australians were killed or wounded 
by Japanese snipers, tied into position high up in the trees 
They would allow perhaps a hundred troops to pass while 
they waited to pick off an officer or NCO. As a precaution 
the Australians abandoned badges of status and nobody 
was addressed by rank. Even senior officers were known 
by a makeshift codename, A CO might be ‘Dick’ or ‘Curly’ 
to his troops. The Japanese sniper who waited so patiently 
for a target was nearly always killed—as he knew he would 
be—by the troops he had allowed to pass. 

The Japanese who landed at Gona and Buna trapped 
many Europeans at the plantations, missions and hospitals 
Only a few escaped and crossed the mountains to safety. 
Most of those captured were murdered. In front of terrified 
natives, an Anglican mission party—two ministers, two 
women, two half-caste mission workers, a six-year-old 
boy and an army officer—were beheaded one by one with 
a sword—the boy last of all 

After several aggressive rearguard actions Col. Owen's 
battered battalion was forced back. When the forward 
Japanese troops met opposition they deployed and 
engaged while support moved in with machine-guns and 
mortars. With probing attacks the Japanese found out the 
width and depth of the defenses by drawing Australian 
fire. Stronger support units would then move around the 
Australian flanks to force a withdrawal or to wipe out the 
enemy by a rear attack. The Japanese often shouted, fired 
furiously, blew whistles and pulled noisily at the jungle in 
attempts to frighten the Australians into withdrawal. They 
sometimes shouted orders or requests in English to lure 
them into ambush, but without mastery of the Australian 
accent or slang this rarely worked. 

The administration post of Kokoda—1,200ft above sea 
level and 45 miles from Port Moresby— possessed the only 
airfield between Port Moresby and the northern coast. To 
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Three photographs which show vividly the conditions 
to be faced in jungle warfare. Soldiers and their 
equipment suffered in the continually hot and humid 
atmosphere. The enemy could lay in ambush and attack 
from the rear at any moment, 


defend this vital place Col. Owen had about 80 men in all 

60 young soldiers and a handful of Papuans from the 
Papuan Infantry Battalion under Major Watson. This small 
exhausted force cheered mightily when they saw aircraft 
approaching with reinforcements. Then the planes sheered 
off, climbed steeply and vanished. Word had been flashed 
to them from Army HO in Melbourne, 2,000 miles away 
on the mainland, that Kokoda had fallen, Had those planes 
landed the epic of the Kokoda Trail might never have 
happened 

That night 500 Japanese attacked Kokoda. In this first 
pitched battle on Papuan soil, attackers and defenders 
became mingled in the confused fighting, Col. Owen was 
mortally wounded, Maj. Watson, assuming command, 
extricated the survivors and withdrew to the native village 
of Deniki 

For several days the 39th, under Major Alan Cameron, 
fought a savage rearguard action. With malaria and 
dysentery adding to their casualties, the battalion was in 
poor shape by the time it reached Isurava. Here on 16 
August, what was left of Maroubra Force was taken over 
by an AIF veteran officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Ralph Honner, 
who had been ordered hurriedly to the crumbling front. 

Honner, with service in Libya, Greece and Crete, looked 
at his thin, gaunt and tattered men. They had been unable 
to change their clothing for weeks. Their boots were 
rotting on their feet. Despite great care, their Bren light 
machine-guns and Lee-Enfield rifles were rusting. When 
it got through, their food was bully beef and biscuits 
They lived in continual rain without shelters or ground- 
sheets. At night they shivered, blanketless, in the cold. 


Supplies were dropped from aircraft but much was lost in 
the jungle. Yet these men could still fight and Honner 
decided on a stand at Isurava. He had a few hundred men 
and his largest weapons were 3in mortars firing a 10lb 
shell. Against this puny force were three battalions of the 
Japanese 144th Regiment, with another full regiment, the 
41st, coming up fast, Supporting them were a mountain 
artillery battalion and two engineer units—about 4,000 
men in all 

Despite these odds, the Australians fought the Japanese 
hand-to-hand in a series of ambushes and raids for two 
weeks, One group of 39th sick and wounded were on their 
way down the trail to Moresby. Upon hearing that their 
battalion was fighting for its life they disobeyed orders, 
turned round and hurried back into action 

Another battalion placed under Honner's command, the 
53rd, was not so valiant. Slow to move forward and reluct- 
ant to fight, it was removed from an offensive role after 
its CO was killed, Its men were made carriers and porters 
on the Kokoda Trail 

On 25 and 26 August, Major General Horii, the Japanese 
commander, launched a full-scale offensive. On the 28th 
the Japanese, shouting ‘Banzai /', made frontal attacks on 
Australian positions. Violent hand-to-hand fighting 
followed. Horii did not know it then but he was too late to 
win the campaign 

The AIF had arrived at Isurava 

The 150 survivors of the 39th had left Isurava the day 
before the battle, fighting their way out down the trail 
They were young, tired veterans who had held on for as 
long as they had been asked, The Japanese now faced men 
Ij £ of the first AIF battalion to reach the battle—the 2/14th, 
E] 2 soon joined by part of the 2/16th, both part of the 21st 
P]= Brigade. On 29 August, Gen. Horii concentrated five 
P| 2 battalions in a narrow valley for a decisive blow against 
z the still heavily outnumbered Australians. Along the entire 
£ 350-yard Australian front he unleashed a storm of artillery 
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shells, mortar bombs and continuous MG fire: then wave 
after wave of infantry went in. The Australian veterans 
fought off every attack. One platoon repulsed 11 attacks 
of 100 or more men. It lost its commander and every NCO. 
A private soldier took command, with other privates acting 
as NCOs. 

During the fighting on this day Sergeant R. N. Thompson 
led a fighting patrol of seven men to push the enemy back 
along the track. One of his men was 24-year-old Private 
Bruce S. Kingsbury, armed with a Bren and grenades. 
Seeing that the Japanese were getting ready for a fresh 
assault, Kingsbury charged them. Japanese machine- 
gunners opened fire on him from farther back but Kingsbury 
ran on, sweeping the enemy positions. The patrol finished 
what Kingsbury had begun and regained 100 yards of 
track—considerable in jungle warfare, While Thompson 
was preparing a holding position a Japanese sniper killed 
Kingsbury. He was awarded a posthumous VC, At another 
point Acting Corporal Charles McCallum—wounded three 
times—killed 40 Japanese in a brief, furious action while 
extricating the survivors of a forward platoon from a 
dangerous position. He won the Distinguished Conduct 
Medal. 


Bayonet charge checks the Japanese 

The Australians held Isurava for four days before 
Japanese pressure became too great. The Australian 
commander, Brigadier A. W. Potts, could not challenge 
Horii's control of the upper spurs and ridges without 
weakening the defense of the main track, the Australians" 
lifeline route to Moresby. The 2/14 and 2/16th Battalions 
made a slow, deliberate withdrawal. A bloody bayonet 
charge checked the Japanese but their outflanking move- 
ments isolated parties of Australians. Those captured 
were killed on the spot. 

Others finally reached safety after such privations that 
only a tropical, mountainous jungle can inflict. One badly 
wounded soldier crawled for three weeks on his hands and 
knees. Most wounded men were luckier, being carried to 
medical help by native porters—lauded by the Australian 
public as 'the Fuzzy-Wuzzy Angels' 

At lora Creek an ever-thinning line of Australians killed 
170 Japanese and kept their line intact before withdrawing 
to Imita Ridge, the last defensible point of the Owen 
Stanleys. Here they held while the Japanese dug in on the 
facing ridge—lorabaiwa. Horii had a chance to smash 
through but again he was too late. The three battalions of 
a fresh AIF Brigade, the 25th under Brigadier K. W. Eather, 
relieved the exhausted 21st Brigade. 

While the Japanese were striking for Port Moresby over 
the mountains a linked action was developing at Milne 
Bay, 200 miles to the east. The Royal Australian Air Force 
(RAAF) had established Kittyhawk  fighter-squadrons 
there in July 1942 and the 7th Infantry Brigade (militia) 
and 18th Infantry Brigade, AlF—both under Major- 
General C. A. Clowes—were moved in to defend them. A 
few hundred Americans had also arrived. On 24 August a 
Japanese invasion got under way and troops and tanks 
landed from barges the following day. 

On 4 September the first VC of the New Guinea campaigns 
was earned at Milne Bay by Corporal John Alexander 
French. When Japanese MGs held up the advance, Corporal 
French ordered his section to take cover and with grenades 
rushed the first of a group of three MGs. He silenced the 
first, returned for more grenades and put paid to a second. 
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Firing a Thompson submachine-gun he rushed the third 
gun and killed its crew. He died from wounds on the edge 
of the gunpit. 

By 7 September after much patrol fighting, Japanese 
naval attacks and RAAF strikes on enemy troop barges, 
the Japanese had lost the battle and at least 1,000 dead— 
mostly elite marine assault troops. Fighting was invariably 
savage. One Australian was found dead with 30 Japanese 
corpses around him. The heads of two had been smashed 
in with the butt of the Australian's submachine-gun. 

Crackers with a slow-burning wick led a few Australians 
to their deaths. A Japanese would creep through the long 
grass, place a lighted cracker and then steal away and 
position himself. When the cracker exploded, an Australian 
would turn towards the sound and perhaps advance 
towards it. The Japanese sniper would see the sudden 
movement and have time to aim and fire. Here, as elsewhere 
in New Guinea, men often died without ever seeing the 
enemy in the impenetrable jungle darkness. 

Milne Bay was the first clear-cut land victory over the 
Japanese anywhere in the war. Strategically it confined 
the main Japanese operations in Papua to the Buna- 
Kokoda area and spelt failure for the Japanese plans to 
capture Port Moresby. 

This was not clear at the time and in the Owen Stanleys 
the Australian 25th Brigade was preparing for the counter- 
attack which would push the enemy out of the mountains. 
These men had already beaten the Foreign Legion in Vichy 
French Syria. 

Using the Australian-made Owen gun, a 9mm light sub- 
machine-gun for close quarter fighting, the Australian 
infantry soon dominated the valley between the Imita and 
lorabaiwa ridges. For the first time the Australians had 
artillery—two 25pdrs painfully dragged up the tracks. 
Australian aircraft, for the first time able to help their 
infantry, destroyed the bridge over the wide, treacherous 
Kumusi River—cutting Horii's supply lines. On 26 Sep- 
tember Horii, obeying an order from his HO at Rabaul, 
began a withdrawal, Men too sick or weak to keep pace 
were simply left to die. 


Rain fell in solid sheets 

The Australian pursuit was governed by the ability of the 
RAAF to drop supplies. Ground troops rarely recovered 
more than 30 per cent of a drop. The track was so bad 
that, even without enemy opposition, a battalion would 
sometimes cover only a mile a day. Every day at noon, 
rain fell in solid sheets over the mountains, turning the 
tracks into narrow streams of black and yellow mud. 
Hidden in this mud were countless tree roots to catch the 
boots of tired soldiers. Steps cut into the track deteriorated 
into mudpools, 

On one spur of Imita Ridge engineers cut and blocked 
with logs 2,000 steps—ironically nick-named the Golden 
Stairway. This was not the record number: Maguli Ridge 
had 3,400 steps. 

The track was disheartening. For every 1,000ft of altitude 
the troops climbed they dropped 600ft to the start of the 
next ascent. Between Uberi and the crest of the Owen 
Stanley range the track climbed more than 20,000ft in this 
switch-back fashion. It crossed many rivers by log or vine 
bridges. At times it climbed or skirted precipices. 

The temperature lurched from humid, oppressive heat to 
bitter cold. When not rain-drenched the soldiers were 
sweat-soaked. In these conditions a man was too old for 
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AA Organised by Dr Vernon 
the natives in New Guinea 
did wonderful work. They 
carried supplies up to 

the troops and brought 
back the wounded. 

œ American troops went in 
support of the battle- 

weary Australians late in 
1942. Their equipment, 
numbers and firepower 
ensured final victory. 

This GI, complete with 
camera, keeps his head 
well down as he passes 

an overwhelmed Japanese 
position. 


jungle warfare at 30. The Japanese were so hungry that 
they freguently ate flesh cut from Australian or their own 
dead, But they often turned and fought back—on one 
occasion holding the Australians for eight days. Beheading 
or bayoneting captives, the Japanese remained a disciplined 
and formidable foe. Cleverly concealing their weapon pits 
which they made proof against mortar fire, they had to be 
prised out of every position. 

Their food supply improved as they fell back to their 
bases. They could also use artillery, which the Australians 
were denied. The guns could not be taken across the ranges. 
But the Australian advance was irresistible and, on 3 
November, they re-entered Kokoda. 

To commemorate the recapture the Australian commander, 
Major-General G. A. Vasey, raised the Australian flag and 
presented medals to five natives for loyal and meritorious 
service. A great crowd of carriers assembled for the cere- 
mony—the first of its kind in the campaign. ‘Without your 
help', Vasey told the natives through an interpreter, 'we 
would not have been able to cross the Owen Stanleys.' All 
the carriers received gifts of knives and rami—the native 
kilt-skirt. 


Sixty-year-old hero 

Vasey might have added that without Dr. G. H. Vernon 
and Captain Herbert Kienzle the natives would not have 
been an effective force. Vernon had fought in World War | 
as Regimental Medical Officer to the 11th Light Horse 
Regiment and had returned to Australia with the Military 
Cross. Stone deaf—from a bursting shell at Gallipoli in 
1915—he was working in Papua as a government medical 
officer when the war with Japan broke out. The Australian 
Government evacuated the women, children and older men 
Although Vernon was 60, he refused to leave, even when 
threatened with arrest. Instead, he took upon himself the 
medical care and much of the organization of the native 
carriers between Ower's Corner—at the end of the motor 
road from Port Moresby—and on to Kokoda. His first 
dramatic act was to post himself to the 39th Battalion 
when he heard that the unit was temporarily without its 
medical officer. In this way he served through the first 
battle of Kokoda, patching up many wounded and treating 
the dying Col. Owen. He was one of the last four men out 
of Kokoda. 

Resuming his work with the 'Fuzzy-Wuzzies', Vernon— 
himself a strong mountain walker—kept the carrier line 
working. Everything that went up to the troops was carried 
on the backs of these natives, Unavoidably loaded and 
worked to the limit they came to love Dr. Vernon. He saw 
to it that they had proper rest periods and treatment. Having 
taken supplies up, the natives became stretcher bearers 
and brought out many badly wounded men. On those 
tortuous tracks and crossing rushing rock-strewn rivers, 
eight men were needed for each human load. Carrying a 
stretcher in these conditions was an appalling task. Some- 
times it had to be held at arm's length above the head. Yet 
the bearers always managed to be gentle and careful. 

Herbert Kienzle—a rubber planter when war came—was 
also responsible for organizing and maintaining much of 
the native line of communication across the Owen 
Stanleys. 

Strangely, Vernon got no official recognition for his 
extraordinary labors, which contributed in no small 
measure to his death in 1946, aged 64. Kienzle received an 
MBE, the lowest class of the Order of the British Empire. 
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Australian 
infantryman 


The bare necessities of jungle 
kit. This Aussie wears British 
1937-pattern webbing, with 


ammunition pouches. He wears 
US Army leggings and trousers. 


From Kokoda, the Australian infantry pushed on steadily. 
At Gorari on 11 November two battalions of the 25th 
Brigade—2/25th and 2/31st—made fierce bayonet charges, 
killing 580 Japanese in fighting that lasted five days 

This action —by jungle warfare standards a major battle 
with serious casualties—demonstrated Gen. Vasey's 
tactical skill. By clever maneuvering he had caught the 
rarely surprised Japanese off guard. The victory precipi- 
tated the collapse of organized resistance outside the Buna- 
Gona beachhead. The able, determined Gen. Horii, in an 
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The Kokoda Trail, New 
Guinea, Very difficult 
jungle terrain 

Fighting at Giropa Point, 
as Australian infantry and 
Stuart Light Tanks drive 
the Japanese back on Buna. 

7 Major General George 
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effort to evade capture, tried to cross the white-water 
Kumusi River on a raft and was drowned when it over- 
turned 

The last bitter phase of the fighting was fought at Buna, 
Sanananda and Gona in a vast morass of swamp, mud and 
battle-torn jungle. Many Australians, exhausted by combat, 
fever, lack of sleep and poor food went out on patrols with 
high temperatures. In November 1942 alone the evacu- 
ations numbered 1,500 but by now American troops were 
reinforcing the Australians. Their numbers and weight of 
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firepower were decisive. In other parts of northern New 
Guinea fighting would go on until 1944 but the Battle of 
the Ranges was over. 

The 39th Battalion, which had begun the Battle of the 
Kokoda Trail, was in at the end, Colonel Honner led it back 
over the mountains to victory in action at Gona, 

On 23 January 1943, the Kokoda Trail campaign com- 
pleted, the battalion held a roll call. Its strength amounted 
to seven officers and 25 men—out of a normal 800. 

John Laffin 
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In the fighting in North Africa from 1941 to 1943 the 
British came to respect two things of the Germans with 
what almost amounted to awe, First was the skill of General 
Erwin Rommel and second the power of the Tiger tank 
Rommel's reputation was severely hit by the victories of 
General Bernard Montgomery. When the invasion of Europe 
started in June 1944, the reputation of the Tiger remained 
Yet the tank the British and American crews were to suffer 
from most was the Panther—Germany's best AFV. 

The Panther was not the heaviest, nor the thickest 
armored, of the German tanks, nor was its gun the most 
powerful. But it was a balanced design that fitted best the 
needs of armor. Armor is as much a philosophy as protection 
from enemy shot. It is an outlook, a concept of mind, bold 
and quick thinking, with the ability to create surprise and 
throw the enemy off-balance. Armor is a military force that 
needs not only tanks, but the infantry, artillery, and en- 
gineers, all with the mobility and protection, and sufficient 
supporting services, to allow them to act as one—each 
arm complementary to the others. Against such a back- 
ground, armor must have the necessary tanks with a balance 
of firepower, mobility and armor protection that allows 
them to perform under the varying circumstances of 
individual battles. By their concrete ability to use firepower 
to destroy the enemy, they will also impose the abstract 
quality of shock action to reduce the enemy's will to fight. 
The German Panzer Divisions were the epitome of armor, 
with their tanks and Panzer Grenadiers. 

The circumstances that led to the design of the Panther 
are as interesting as the tank itself. In June 1941 the 
Germans unleashed Operation Barbarossa—their attack on 
Russia—confident in its success. Behind them were the 
sweeping victories in Poland and France. Rommel had 
retrieved the situation in North Africa, and pushed General 
Archibald Wavell's Desert Army back to the Egyptian border. 
The campaign in the Balkans had just been completed with = 
the capture of Greece and Crete. Adolf Hitler was victorious x 
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1 Two Panther Ausf Dsof 4 
the Panzergrenadier 

Division Gross Deutschland 
counter-attacking under 
Russian artillery fire 

on the Eastern Front. 

2A Panther Ausf G 

rattling through a forest 

road in the Ardennes in 

1944. The driver's vision 

port was omitted on this 
version and his view ahead 
limited by the use of 
periscopes on the roof. 

3 Offa wagon roll Panther 
Diis, fitted with the 

skirt armor, designed to 
protect the tracks from 
bazooka attack. 

4 The Panther Ausf A model 
followed the D series in 

late 1943. The 40-ton- 

plus weight of the tank 

is flattening a small 

tree as the AFV backs up 
German infantry duringan = 
action in Russia, 1944. z 


on all fronts. In June 1941 the advance through the eastern 
half of Poland and into Russia fulfilled the early promise. 
The Germans out-fought the Russians by the use of armor 
às a concept. It didn't matter that in concrete terms the 
Russians had superior numbers and their tanks were better. 
The Germans knew of the large number of tanks the 
Russians had built, though Hitler characteristically refused 
to believe his Intelligence reports. But they did not seem to 
be aware of the advanced designs of the Russian armor 

There were two tanks already in service by the time the 
Germans attacked that showed the superiority of Russian 
design. Chronologically first was the KV1. This tank had 
fought in early 1940, when the Russians broke through the 
Mannerheim Line into Finland, It had 4.3in (110mm) of 
armor, and was immune to the German short 75mm L24 
gun then on the PzKpfw IV. It could only be penetrated by 
the higher powered though smaller calibre 50mm L42 gun 
of PzKpfw /// when firing the super-velocity APCR 'Arrow- 
head' ammunition, at up to 546.8 yards (500m) range, 
against its thinner parts, 

The Russian T34 did not fight in Finland, prototypes 
arriving at the front too late. Its existence was kept secret, 
though American photographers saw it in May 1941. It had a 
76mm gun like the KV1, more powerful than the German 
weapon, and armor 1,7in (45mm) thick, sloped at 60 
equivalent to more than 3,5in (80mm) of vertical armor, 

The Russians held both KV1 and T34 some way behind 
the ‘frontier’ in central Poland, and they were not met in the 
first German assault. Both had been encountered by early 
July 1941. There were two results of the inability of German 
tanks to defeat the T34 and KV1. On 18 July 1941 an order 
was placed on the firm of Rheinmetall for an AT gun with 
a penetration of 5.5in (140mm) at 1,093.6 yards (1000m) 
range. This was to be Panther's gun and the answer to the 
KV1, On 11 October the same year, General Heinz Guderian 
called for a team of inquiry to be sent to his sector of the 
front to examine the T34. From this visit came Development 


Order VK 3002 dated 25 November 1941, for a tank with 
2,3in (60mm) of frontal armor and a weight of 34.4 tons, as 
the answer to the T34. This project developed into the 
Panther tank, Panzerkampfwagen V. 

Designs for PzKpfw V were submitted by Daimler-Benz 
and MAN (Maschinenfabrik-Ausgburg-Nurnberg). In April 
1942 the Daimler-Benz design was rejected. MAN began 
testing their first prototype in September 1942, only 10 
months after the development order. This is especially early 
when the many novelties of the Panther are considered. At 
this stage an order was given to increase the frontal armor 
thickness from 2,3in to 3in (60 to 80mm). The result was 
that the weight went up from 34.4 to 44 tons. This 
increase was to be a cause of unreliability of components 
designed for the original weight. By then the design of many 
components was complete and production orders had been 
placed. There was no time to make component changes. 

The shape of the Panther's hull closely resembles that of 
T34, and must have been influenced by it, though Henschel 
had a similar shape on one of their LAS 100 prototypes in 
1934. Henschel had also done much experimental work on 
overlapping wheels, a system which had been used for 
some time on German half-tracks, and on Tiger |. MAN 
benefitted from Henschel's pioneer work, but made further 
improvements to produce Panther's excellent suspension 
Working for them was Dr. Ernst Lehr, renowned before the 
war for his theories on suspension. Lehr was killed in an air 
raid on Augsburg in 1945, but he left a valuable treatise on 
his theories on suspension and on experiments on German 
and captured Allied tanks. 

The springs of Panther were torsion bars mounted inside 
the tank (as is conventional now). This left them clear of 
mud, unlike the contemporary Porsche designs. Torsion bars 
can be a third the weight of coil springs, and a fifteenth the 
volume and weight of leaf springs. KV1 had also had trans- 
verse torsion bars, but what was novel was the length of 
the Panther's. In order to give a soft ride, the spring lengths 
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| Fewsigns of mortal damage to these Panthers, knocked 
out in the fighting for the Falaise Gap, Normandy 1944. 
œ Panther Commander on the alert for enemy aircraft. 


of the Panther were twice the width of the tank, running 
across the floor and back again, shaped like a hair-pin 
Only recently have other designers moved on from the 
necessarily stiffer single torsion bars, though now the 
springs double back on themselves by being torsion tubes 
over bars. 

The turret and gun mountings were designed by Rhein- 
metall-Borsig of Dusseldorf, and into them was fitted the 
new 75mm gun, with the long barrel length of 70 calibres 
Due to the use of front drive, the turret was set well back on 
the hull, Front drive was preferred by Herr Kniepkamp, 
Director of Tank Design and Development at the Heeres- 
waffenamt, his main reason being that the track gets rid of 
dirt before it reaches the sprocket. 

Only the engine of Panther was behind the turret. This 
was normal at that period with German tanks. The gearbox 
and steering were bolted up into one transmission unit, 
arranged in tandem to form a long, thin shape suitable to fit 
between the driver and hull gunner at the front of the hull 
This differed from the short, wide transmissions designed 
for contemporary British tanks by Dr. H. E. Merritt, to take 
the minimum space behind the engine, for use with rear 
drive. 

The arrangement of the transmission of Panther took a lot 
of space. There was a shaft running under the turret, over 
the springs, from the rear engine to the front. This raised the 
turret height. Then there were shafts from the central 
steering unit at the front out to the final drives for the 
sprockets on both sides. Despite the space needed for the 
Panther's transmission, its overall size was competitive 
with the British Centurion and American M26 that followed 
it, both having rear drive. 
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Production of the Panther began in November 1942, only 
a year after the original development order had been placed. 
The first series were Ausfuhrung D, which can be recognised 
by the driver having a visor cut into the slope of the glacis, 
and the commander having a straight-sided cupola on the 
turret, The first 20 of the Ausf D tanks had the original, 
thinner frontal armor 

There was fierce argument between Hitler and his generals 
about the first use of the Panther. Guderian (who had been 
sacked from his command of Second Panzer Army in 
December 1941 when the Russians had halted his advance 
on Moscow and begun a counter offensive), had been 
brought back as Inspector General of Armored Troops in 
February 1943. He did not consider that Panther battalions 
would be ready for action until July or August, Hitler had 
repeated the mistake the British made with the original 
tanks in World War I, and in September 1942 sent a small 
number of Tiger Is into action over unsuitable ground, the 
boggy, wooded country near Leningrad. Guderian was 
anxious to have sufficient Panthers available to make an 
impact, and time to rectify the defects that were occurring 
asa result of the tank's hurried development. During the 
spring of 1943 there was a general reconstruction of the 
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Panzer troops after the damage to morale, as well as losses 
of eguipment and men, caused by the German defeat at 
Stalingrad. Guderian only just prevented the 1st Panzer 
Division taking Panthers when they were sent to vegetate in 
Greece. But he could not prevent the huge dissipation of 
effort by the doomed attack, Operation Citadel, which took 
place against the Russian salient round Kursk in July. 
Guderian also disagreed with the head-on assault against 
an enemy fully prepared, and also against the precipitate use 
of the Panther before it was ready, He knew it would be 
better to husband the Wehrmacht's limited numbers of tanks 
for later Russian attacks. And he also wanted to build up 
forces in the West, for the ultimate invasion from Britain. 

The Kursk attack was a failure for the German Army, and 
welcomed by the Russians. They gave ground, only to 
counter-attack in overwhelming strength. A large propor- 
tion of the Panthers were lost by the combined effects of 
enemy action and breakdown. 


Assessment of the Panther's 75mm gun 

Panther was a good tank for the crews, except for un- 
reliability. On first acquaintance it looked good. On closer 
inspection it proved well planned. The gun had a very high 
muzzle velocity, higher than anything before, and only 
exceeded in World War II by the long 88mm of the Tiger II 
and the British 17 pounder (76mm), both guns which did 
not fight till the summer of 1944, A high muzzle velocity 
gives a flat trajectory, and this makes it easy for the gunner 
to aim and hit. The range to the target need not be judged 
very accurately. Compared with the larger calibre but lower 
muzzle velocity of the 88mm gun of Tiger I, Panther not only 
had a better chance of a hit, but also improved penetration 
of Allied armor. Penetrative power depends on the kinetic 
energy of the shot, which in turn depends on the mass of 
the shot, and the square of its velocity. It is thus best to have 
a small shot fired relatively fast. Also the smaller shot need 
only drill a smaller hole in the enemy armor. Penetration by 
a 75mm shot is sufficiently lethal once it gets inside. Thus 
the German crews had great faith in the gun. It was only 
bettered by the Tiger II. Only the British 17pdr and Russian 
122mm gun of the Joseph Stalin tanks of 1944 were its 
equal. It could penetrate the T34 easily, and the KV1, Only 
against the JS 2 was its power insufficient, but this tank 
did not appear till 1944, and then only in small numbers. 

In the Panther the tank commander was above and behind 
the gunner, on the left of the turret. The Ausf D Panther gave 
him only crude vision slits, but periscopes were fitted on 
later series, This was not as bad as it might seem. It was then 
the normal action for the commander to fight with his head 
just out, to look over the rim of his hatch. The loader was on 
the right of the turret: the only point of interest in his station 
was the auxiliary hand-traverse-wheel, coupled to the 
gunner's, He could help the gunner if the hydraulic power 
traverse was not available, as when sitting silently with the 
engine switched off. It also allowed him to traverse the 
turret himself to restock the ammunition racks near him from 
less accessible ones. 

The driver was forward in the left front of the hull. All 
controls were simple, as the steering mechanism and gear- 
box were beside him, The transmission was specially 
designed for Panther, as the better one already in use for 
Tiget was so complex it could not be produced in large 
enough quantity. Panther had seven gears, of conventional 
constant mesh type, with synchro-mesh engagement for 
gears 2 to 7. The gear change was slower, heavier, and 


called for more skill than the semi-automatic shift of the 
Olvar box of the Tiger. 

Steering was by two levers, normal at that time for tanks. 
There were three stages of turn, Normal steering was geared, 
on the ‘Double Differential’ principle. The lever on the 
required side was pulled back to an intermediate stop. This 
gave efficient steering, the radius of turn depending on the 
gear engaged : the lower the gear the tighter the turn, witha 
pivot turn in neutral. If the lever was pulled fully back, that 
track would be locked, and the tank could do a skid turn. 
The remaining type of turn gave the gentlest radius, but was 
liable to produce odd results. This was the ‘Free turn’, The 
lever was pulled only part of the way back to the geared 
steer stop. The drive was then simply disconnected from the 
track on that side. If the driver accelerated, the tank would 
turn in the normal way. Should he decelerate, there would 
be ‘reverse steer’. 

Beside the driver was the hull-gunner radio operator, The 
radio was mounted in the right sponson, above the track, On 
the Ausf D Panther the hull gunner used a normal MG type 
MG34 fired through a simple slit in the armor. On later series, 
Ausf A and G, a proper ball mounting was fitted. 

For the third series, Ausf G, the driver's vision port was 
deleted, so that he only had the periscopes mounted in the 
hull roof. 

Panther never took part in victorious panzer thrusts similar 
to the earlier b/itzkriegs. It joined the battle line when 
Germany was engaged on the three-year fighting withdrawal 
that ended in defeat. There were local victories, but the 
time was one for fortitude under the weight of the successive 
Russian winter and summer offensives. 


Problems of extreme cold 

In the summer the crews would be hot and dusty, but the 
general discomfort and problems with the tank were nothing 
compared with winter on the Russian steppes. There the 
cold was intense. At night, if switching off the engine long 
enough for it to become cold, the oil would be diluted with 
petrol, to allow the starter to crank over the engine. Once 
warmed up, the petrol evaporated, and the oil was restored 
to its normal viscosity. Any mud that had packed into the 
wheels froze. Intense cold makes steel tend to become 
brittle. This behavior was not fully understood at the time. 
Any weak component was much more likely to fail under 
these conditions. 

Due to the increase in weight, the running gear of Panther 
was unreliable. The final drives gave trouble. Another weak 
part was the wheel: the bolts securing the rim to the disc 
failed. With the interleaved wheels, those on either side had 
to be removed to get at an inner one. 

The German tank designers, including Arnoldt of Henschel 
and Kniepkamp, gave high priority to large wheels, for good 
tyre life and low rolling resistance. Also a large number of 
wheels reduces tyre and suspension station loading. Rather 
than simple overlapping, the interleaved wheels load the 
track better, and two narrow wheels give better tyre life for 
tanks than one fat one, by running cooler. The choice of 
large, interleaved wheels was based on tyre loading, and 
not on mud crossing, though actually there is benefit here 
too, as they reduce the ground pressure, cutting the peaks 
of maximum pressure under each wheel. Mud packing was 
accepted by the designers at MAN as an unfortunate side 
effect. To crews it was a major disadvantage, and gave more 
problems than sinkage. In winter ice would form on the 
tracks, building up in waves that gave bad vibration. The 
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steel-rimmed resilient-hubbed wheels of Tiger II, used on a 
few late Panthers, helped to break up this ice. 

Apart from the original thinner armor of 2.3in (60mm), the 
first 20 tanks of Ausfuhrung D had the 21-litre Maybach 
HL210 engine, of 650hp. Thereafter, Ausf D (sometimes 
referred to as D2), had the 23-litre Maybach HL 230, giving 
700hp, at 3,000rpm, to cope with the weight of 44 tons 
due to the 3in (80mm) armor. Hlogically lettered, the next 
series of Panther was Ausf A, which appeared in the latter 
half of 1943. The main changes were the new cupola with 
armored periscopes, and the ball mount for the hull gun 
Side skirts, or 'Bazooka Plates', of .2in armor, were hung 
over the wheels. The 'Zimmerit' finish became standard 
This was a thick, rough surfaced coating, designed to 
prevent magnetic mines being stuck on the tank 

By 1944 most of the modifications needed for reliability 
could at last be incorporated without impeding production. 
These came out as part of the last series, Ausf G. The side 
plates of the hull were altered, to give a sloping lower edge 
to the sponsons. The driver's vision port was eliminated 
from the glacis, and his central episcope changed to a 
swivelling periscope. Inside, the ammunition bins were 
altered, with armor to reduce the fire risk when the tank was 
penetrated. The ammunition stowage was increased from 
79 to 82 rounds for the main armament. 


Production figures 

Peak production was reached in August 1944, with 155 
tanks built that month. By early 1945 the effect of Allied air 
raids had cut this to about 25 a month. In 1944, 3,740 
Panthers were built, compared with 623 Tiger | and 377 
Tiger II. One Tiger II took the production resources needed 
to make two Panthers. 

From June 1944, the British and American troops fighting 
in North-West Europe joined battle with Panther, The 
majority of their tanks, Sherman M4s, and Cromwells, were 
no match for Panther. Though their guns had the same 
calibre of 75mm, they were far less powerful, having a much 
lower muzzle velocity. Their armor was also weaker. The 
British had a partial answer, with the Firefly and Challenger. 
Both these tanks had the high velocity 17 pounder, of 76mm 
calibre, which was as good as Panther's. Firefly was a 
British-modified Sherman, and Challenger a derivative of 
the Cromwell, with one more wheel either side. Both still 
lacked adequate armor. 

The Allies prevailed because of superior numbers on the 
ground, and supremacy in the air. Many kills of Panthers 
were by rocket-firing aircraft. 

In Italy, Panther was also supreme, but was not held in 
such awe. One sergeant in the Bays put it this way: 'You 
could see a bloody big Panther or Tiger: the little Sturm- 
geschutz hiding beneath the olive trees were the terrors.’ 

It was normal for the Russians and Germans to have a 
limited traverse version of each tank chassis. By accepting 
the disadvantage of no turret, so no all-round traverse, a 
larger gun could be fitted, and usually a lower silhouette 
gained. In the case of Panther, the 88mm L71 gun was fitted 
in the Jagdpanther, ('Hunting Panther'). This was the same 
gun as the Tiger II. Jagdpanther was designed and built by 
MIAG. Though it was based on the automotive components 
of the normal turreted Panther, the opportunity was taken 
to redesign the gears for improved reliability. 

Another Panther derivative was the armored recovery 
vehicle (ARV), Bergepanzer Panther, with a fixed super- 
structure housing a winch, and a spade on the back. There 
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were also a limited number modified to be artillery observa- 
tion posts, known as Beobachtungspanzer Panthers. The 
gun was replaced by a wooden dummy to give more room 
in the turret, and additional wireless sets were fitted. 

The design of Panther gave a lead to future German tank 
development. Tiger II was really a heavy Panther, as it copied 
the shape and the engine compartment. The same applied 
to E100, a new design only at the prototype stage when the 
war ended. More direct development planned a Panther II, 
the turret for which was at the prototype stage. It was 
smaller, so known as Schmalturm. The new turret fitted on 
the same turret ring and was the same weight as the original 
one. But by being smaller the armor could be 30 per cent 
thicker. It was also easier to manufacture. It could take the 
original 75mm L70 gun, or the 88mm L71 of Tiger Il and 
Jagdpanther. The gun would have been stabilized, and 
have a mantlet of improved design. The hull would have been 
basically unchanged, but the suspension would have used 
steel-rimmed resilient wheels of the Tiger Il pattern. A 
wooden mock-up had been built of Panzerjager Panther 
with the 128mm L50 gun used in Jagdtiger mounted at the 
rear, firing forward. 

Production difficulties prevented the realisation of these 
later plans, though a few Panthers were built with the 
resilient wheels, So difficult was production under the 
constant Allied bombing, and so urgent the need of tanks, 
that despite the obvious ability of Panther, the old PzKpfw /V 
was kept in production in 1944, with 3,161 being built that 
year. Ease of manufacture added to the popularity of the 
limited traverse Jagdpanzers. 

It was planned that the Pzkpfw /V would be dropped for 
1945. The two main AFVs would be Panther, and deriva- 
tives of the 38T family descended from the Czech design, 
and made in that country. Scheduled monthly production 
for July to December 1945 was to be Panther 300, Jagd- 
panther 150, Tiger II 150, Jagdtiger 50, PzSpw 8Rad (8- 
wheeled armored cars) 50, and PzKpfw 38T 2,000 a month, 
some with the turret of PzKpfw /V, the rest limited-traverse 
mounts for the Panther 75mm L70 gun. 


The Panther's future 

It is often thought the Germans would have used an 
air-cooled diesel engine for Panther. Future plans included 
the continued use of the water-cooled petrol engine 
Maybach HL 230. At the time, diesel engines of an equiva- 
lent performance, which means the same power and 
installed volume, were four years behind in development. 
The Maybach HL 240 was such an engine, but it was not 
ready in time to go into production. It gave 900hp unsuper- 
charged, and 1,200hp blown. Water-cooled engines were 
smaller, and considered cheaper to make, because the 
cooling fins of such a large air-cooled engine would have 
needed machining. 

The modern tank owes much of its ancestry to Panther. 
There is not just a similarity of hull shape shown on 
Leopard |. Fundamentally more important is the concept of 
the Main Battle Tank : a balanced design blending firepower, 
mobility, and protection, and with a design based on sound 
engineering, plus a touch of originality. 

The Germans thought of Panther as their best tank. Its 
merit gave valuable support to the discipline and determina- 
tion of the German soldier, which enabled the Wehrmacht 
to hold off the massive strength of the Russian, American 
and British onslaught from 1943 to 1945. 

John Larminie 
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Comparisons between the Russian Medium T34 and 
Heavy KV1 and the German Panther, Ausf G. 


| His rifle fitted with a telescopic sight, a sniper uses 
a Panther of 5th SS Panzer Division Viking as a perch. 


Other panzergrenadiers use the turret for protection. 
V Late model of the Jagdpanther, A tank hunter |Killer, it 
was armed with a formidable two-piece-barrelled 88mm 
Medium PAK 43/L71 gun. Traverse was 11 degrees each side. 
Tank T34 
Tán idis 
Tank KV1 


Panther, 
Ausf G 
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Armor at 60° thickness (T) is twice as long (L) for half the thickness of (T*) for height (h). But the penetration 
distance (T*) remains. High-speed shot travels so fast it swings round, penetrating the inner face of the armor. 


Peter Sarson/Tony Bryan 
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PANTHER Pz Kpfw V 


Length Gun front 28.4ft Max speed 34.2mph 

Less gun 22.63ft Road cruising 76-78mph 
Width 70.82ft Fuel consumption 
Height 9.84ft 100km road 74 Imp gal 
Weight with ammo 98,760/b Cross country 148 gal 
Length of track 12.79ft Fuel capacity 754 /mp gal 
Track width 2.764ft Armament 
Ground clearance 7.77ft 75mm KwK42 (L70) 
Crew 5 (79 rounds) 
Engine Maybach HL 230 2x7.92mm MG34 

P30 (petrol) (2,500rnds Ausf D) 
Cylinders V72 (4,500rnds Ausf A, G) 


Power 700hp at 3,000rpm 


Acknowledgement and thanks to Colonel P. H. Horden, 
R.A.C. Tank Museum, Bovington, Dorset, for his 
co-operation in the preparation of this feature. 


Nominal ground Mean maximum 


pressure pressure 
Ib/in* Kn/m* Kn/m* 
1 T34 10.1 69.6 174 
Panther 12.6 87.2 150 
Cromwell 13.8 95.2 300 
Sherman 14.5 100 282 


Nominal Ground Pressure relates weight to track ground contact area. Mean Maxi- 
mum Pressure accounts for actual pressure, dependent on wheel size and spacing 
and pitch of track links. Panther therefore had the advantage over soft ground. 


4 
5 1 7.92mm MG34 
6 2 Commander's cupola 
uf 3 Spentammo box 
4 Elevating gear 
(gearbox not shown) 


5 Elevating handwheel 
6 75mmammo stowage 
7 Gunner's seat 

8 Transverse handwheel 
9 75mmammo racks 

10 Gear lever 

11 Steering levers 

12 Shock absorber 

13 Bump stop 


14 Idler 
n 15 Wheelaxles 
13 16 Torsion bar 
anchorage 


17 Drive sprocket 

18 Driver's foot 
pedals (seat not shown) 

19 Radio op's seat 

20 Final drive unit 

15 21 Torsion bars 

22 Shock absorber 

23 Bow 7.92 MG34 

24 Loader's seat. 

25 75mm ammo boxes 

26 Radio equipment 

27 Elevating gearbox 
housing 

28 Co-axial 7.92mm 
MG housing 

29 MG ammo bridge 

30 Ventilator 
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Ludendorff's last offensive is thrown back. The German army 
is on its knees. And Foch is made a Marshal of France 


The banks of the River Marne, east of Paris, were destined 
to be the scene of historic battles both at the beginning and 
end of World War I. The first, five-day struggle in September 
1914 became known as 'the Miracle on the Marne', a 
strategic victory that saved France and put the German 
Army in the West on the defensive with one exception until 
1918. In that year a second, three- week battle, less dramatic 
or costly but no less large and morally subtle, would mark 
the end of Germany's last offensive and the start of incessant 
Allied assaults that would lead her to seek an armistice. 

In July 1918 the Allied reserves were massing for a 
counter-offensive to reverse the disasters suffered between 
March and June. The Germans still had the strength for one 
more huge effort, one last great push over the Marne to take 
Paris and snatch final victory, but the Allies knew when and 
where it was coming. All that spring and early summer 
German offensives had seemed irresistible, but both sides 
had taken terrible losses and only the Allies could be heavily 
reinforced. For the first time American divisions were 
moving up into the Allied line so that the balance of power 
was slowly but surely tilting in their favor. Soon the Allied 
Generalissimo, General Ferdinand Foch, would be able to 
adopt the only form of war with which he was in sympathy— 
attack. 

The German (third) Aisne offensive of 27 May had made a 
huge salient around Soissons which extended to Rheims 
and the banks of the River Marne. It was Foch's plan to 
attack the shoulders of this salient, break through and trap 
the Germans caught within it. Foch's subordinate, General 
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Henri Philippe Petain, commander of the French armies on 
the Western Front, was more cautious. He thought the 
Germans should be allowed to make their last, exhausting 
drive for Paris—which he was confident of stopping—and 
then, when they were weakened and even more heavily 
committed, deliver the coup de grace which Foch envisaged. 
Itis curious that Petain failed to be ready in time to carry out 
Foch's plan so that his own had to be adopted. 

This meant that the French, with American and Italian 
help, would have to withstand an assault by the Germans 
using the revolutionary new tactics that had broken the 
British Fifth Army in March. These tactics, had been 
perfected under General Erich Ludendorff, de facto German 
C-in-C on the Western Front. They consisted of subjecting 
enemy positions to a hurricane bombardment of HE and 
gas from thousands of guns before picked Sturmabteilungen 
(storm troops) pressed forward through the weak spots in 
the defense and cut off those who remained alive in the 
strong-points. In March the exterminating effect of the 
bombardment had opened plenty of gaps for the storm- 
troopers who had overrun the gassed and buried British 
infantry positions and found whole batteries of gunners 
lying dead at their guns. Petain had learned from this 
experience and believed he could counter the new German 
methods. 

Petain would have been even more confident if he had 
realized that the German plans were not so well laid as they 
had been in March and May. The genius of Ludendorff was 
beginning to show some strange flaws. His fifth offensive 
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Build up for the Marne. German field artillery Imbers 
cross the battlescape about five miles NW of Rheims 
French infantry hug the roadside as a St. Chamond 
medium tank goes ahead. About 120 of these 23-ton chars 
d'assault (armed with the famous '75' field gun), with 
crews of nine and 1 7mm armor, were available. 
M1907 St. Etienne machine-gunners re-enact an action 


was strategically only a diversion before another massive 
blow in Flanders and had the more mundane purpose of 
making the Laon-Soissons railway line, sole supply route 
for the Marne Salient, less vulnerable to French air and 
ground fire. But he allowed the coming attack to be 
christened Friedensturm—'Peace Offensive'—although he 
should have realized that if it failed German morale would 
crack. Not only did he raise his soldiers’ hopes too high, but 
he also lost the advantage of surprise. In his previous attacks 
he had taken great pains to bring up his artillery expert, 
Colonel Georg von Bruchmuller, who had devised a new 
method which allowed guns to ‘register’ on targets without 
firing ranging shots, Now Ludendorff made less attempt at 
secrecy and his plans, settled on 18 June, were already 
known to the French and confirmed from 5 July by prisoners 
and deserters. For the actual crossing of the Marne—a 
swift-flowing river 80 yards wide—he and the general staff 
at Oberste Heeresleitung (OHL—Army Supreme Command) 
were content to rely on the shock of 'the unexampled 
boldness of the plan'—in other words to trust to courage 
and luck, after incomplete preparations postponed its 
launch from 10 July to the 15th 

The Germans were going to assault with 27 divisions (15 
east of Rheims and 12 west of it) with 21 more in reserve 
To face this threat the French employed their Central Army 
; Group of 45 infantry and three cavalry divisions. West of 
£ Rheims these divisions included two American (double the 
size of French or German divisions) and two Italian divisions 

later replaced by two British. On the NW shoulder of the 
salient the French had assembled their Reserve Army Group 
of 24 infantry and three cavalry divisions for the counter 
offensive. Four of these were American, and the whole 
mass was opposed by only 19 German divisions 

But it was Durch bruchmuller ('Breakthrough' Muller) on 
whom the Germans relied and it was in artillery that they had 
a definite superiority. They had 1,047 field batteries against 
360 Allied, 609 heavy and super-heavy batteries against 
381 Allied heavy batteries with a sprinkling of 27 super- 
heavy guns. But, in the most modern weapons the French 
had an indisputable advantage. With the help of one 
brigade of the RAF they maintained air supremacy over the 
battlefield and had secretly assembled 346 tanks for their 
counter-attack. There were only four German tank detach- 
ments of five tanks each and three of these were to be used 
east of Rheims. 

For success the Germans had to rely on the annihilating 
effect of Bruchmuller's carefully prepared preliminary bar- 
rage. Petain therefore tried to persuade his army com- 
manders to hold their lines in depth. This meant that the 
irst and intermediate positions should be held only a by 
few machine-gunners and highly maneuverable field 
artillery pieces, while really strong second lines remained 
out of range. East of Rheims the line was held by the lion- 
hearted General Henri J. E. Gouraud's French Fourth Army 
and after a week's argument he agreed to Petain's plan. 
West of Rheims the defenders were the French Army under 
General Henri Mathias Berthelot and part of Sixth Army 
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commanded by General Jean M. J. Degoutte; they were 
not so happy to fall in with this new idea. It meant aban- 
doning splendid defensive positions on the south bank of 
the Marne. They were prepared to hold their positions in 
depth but they placed considerable strength in their first 
lines. On the NW shoulder of the salient the French Tenth 
Army was preparing for the counter-attack. Tenth Army, 
heavily reinforced was under the orders of the ferocious 
Gascon, General Charles M, E. Mangin. But before Mangin 
could drive forward the German attack had to be held. 

The German barrage was due to begin at 0010 on 15 July 
—the French knew this the previous evening from a prisoner 
whose gas mask they denied until he gave the timing. At 
midnight just as the stormtroopers were massing in their 
forward positions ready to 'jump off', they were caught by a 
furious French pre-emptive bombardment. Losses were 
heavy for 10 minutes until the Germans heard the reassuring 
thunder of their own mighty 'seige train’. The unexpected 
French shelling had dismayed and shocked the Germans 
including their Kaiser present in a forward observation post 
(FOP). They were to be more dismayed by the fact that 
Bruchmüller's orders had laid less emphasis on shelling 
rearward positions east of Rheims than in the western sector 
—yet it was east of Rheims that Gen. Gouraud's Fourth 
Army waited, with half its 14 divisions well to the rear. 
Gouraud was a general with a reputation for personal 
courage, having lost an arm at Gallipoli, and a flair for 
genuine leadership. The German poet and novelist Rudolph 
Binding was liaison officer between two of the assaulting 
divisions and he described the day's fighting: 'They (the 
French) put up no resistance in front; they had neither 
infantry nor artillery in this forward battle zone . . . . Our 
guns bombarded empty trenches; our gas-shells gassed 
empty artillery positions; only in little hidden folds of 
ground, sparsely distributed, lay machine-gun posts, like 
lice in the seams and folds of a garment, to give the attacking 
force a warm reception . . . . After uninterrupted fighting 
from five o'clock in the morning until the night, smothered 
always by carefully directed fire, we only succeeded in 
advancing about three kilometres . . . . We did not see a 
single dead Frenchman, let alone a captured gun or 
machine-gun, and we had suffered heavy losses." 

West of Rheims the offensive fared better. The defenders 
of the south bank of the Marne could not escape the three- 
hour fury of Bruchmüller's guns. Under cover of this terrible 
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drumfire, stormtroopers swarmed across the river in every 
sort of transport—30-man canvas boats, rafts, and even 
punts, With great gallantry and admirable ingenuity they 
began to erect skeleton bridges at a dozen points under fire 
from those Allied survivors who had not been gassed or 
shell-shocked. Some Allied units, particularly 3rd US 'Rock 
of Marne' Division, held fast or even counter-attacked but, 
by the evening, the Germans had captured a bridgehead 
either side of Dormans three miles deep and nine miles 
wide despite the intervention of 225 French bombers which 
dropped 44 tons of bombs on the makeshift bridges. 
Between the Marne and Rheims they made a similar advance 
notably against Italian 2nd Corps and Petain became 
seriously worried. He began to think of taking American 
troops away from Mangin's Tenth Army and delaying his 
counter-stroke. Foch would have none of it, though he 
persuaded Field- Marshal Sir Douglas Haig to send Petain 
two more British divisions 

Nevertheless the Germans pressed on on the 16th. They 
made progress in the direction of Epernay and made local 
attacks towards Rheims, but their bridges over the Marne, 
maintaining 14 divisions beyond the river, were constantly 
being destroyed by air attack, and the French and Americans 
were counter-attacking. Ludendorff realised that little more 
could be gained from the attack and noted that, 'Once the 
difficult decision to suspend the offensive of these armies 
had been taken, it was useless to attempt to advance further 
across the Marne or to leave our troops on the southern 
bank.' Yet he could not bring himself yet to order the 
evacuation of the Marne bridgehead which had been gained 
atsuch cost—whatever his logical mind dictated 

The 17th was another bad day for the Germans. East of 
Rheims Gouraud's Fourth Army was actually pushing the 
Germans back by using their own infiltration tactics. West of 
Rheims only one regiment claimed any advance while the 
destruction of the bridges over the Marne continued and 
casualties reached 50,000. At 1925 General Max von Boehn 
stopped any further assaults by his Seventh Army. At mid- 
night OHL agreed to the gradual withdrawal of troops in the 
bridgehead. 'but withheld the final order for the moment'. 
If the Germans needed their minds made up to cut their 
losses and retreat, Gen. Mangin's counter-attack was to 
provide a powerful argument. 

Even as OHL hesitated, the spearhead troops of Tenth 
Army were marching secretly to their assault positions— 


< A French infantry 
company counter-attacks on 
the Marne. Although three 
other Allied nations 
contributed 14 divs to the 
battle, the bulk of the 
fighting and casualties were 
borne by the French. 

œ A German officer mans 
the ubiquitous MGO8/15. 
The wires and boxes around 
him may be for a field 
telephone. From the Marne 
till Armistice Day machine- 
gunners were to be the 
German Army's most 
reliable and hard-fighting 
members. 

œ V Bois Sabot, just one of 
innumerable woods 
shredded out of existence. 
Men of a French infantry 
regiment move up the line. 
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completely concealed by the great woods around Villers- 
Cotterets, In the lead was the elite Moroccan Division with 
the American 1st and 2nd Divisions on either side. The 
latter's Major General James G. Harbord 'told the division 
that we were side by side with the best shock troops in 
France, and that if we were left behind or faltered we were 
dishonored.' His soldiers, half US Marines, were keen enough 
even without his exhortations. Beside them in the pitch- 
black forest, dripping from an evening's heavy rain, were 
assembled 321 tanks. All the French armies around the 
salient, Fifth, Ninth, Sixth, Tenth and the reserve of General 
Marie A. H. de Mitry, were to use a barrage on the morning 
of the 18th, but only the Sixth and Tenth were able to follow 
this up with really heavy attacks. Petain hoped, 'as a 
minimum’, to use these armies to deprive the Germans of 
the road and rail junction of Soissons. The Tenth's 18 
divisions were to drive for Oulchy-le-Chateau while the 
Sixth's eight divisions made a lateral thrust for the plateau 
south of Breny-Armentieres. 

Sixth and Tenth Armies' artillery opened fire simultaneous- 
ly at 0435. On Sixth Army front the bombardment lingered 
on the enemy trenches for three-quarters of an hour but, in 
front of Tenth Army, the 1,800-gun barrage immediately 
crept forward. The Americans and Moroccans followed the 
barrage—some Americans ran behind it in exuberant 
double-time—while in their midst rolled the tall-turretted 
French Renault 7-ton light tanks. Each of Tenth Army's 
nine assaulting divisions (against five German) had a 
groupement (battalion) of tanks. 


Surprise and success were, at first, complete. Maj. Gen. 
Harbord recalls: ‘The day was clear, bright and hot . By 
1000 the division had advanced six kilometres into the 
German lines and had captured over 50 cannon and 2,000 
prisoners. Harbord's (3rd) Corps commander Major 
General Robert Lee Bulard was just as sure of success. He 
recorded 'It was one-sided during practically the whole first 
day. Even early in the morning it was perfectly evident that 
we would break through the enemy's line. During the whole 
forenoon and day our advance seemed steady, almost 
unbroken.’ 

Ludendorff, at Tournai with the Northern Group of 
Armies, heard about the attack in conference. He wrote: ‘| 
concluded the conference . (naturally in a state of the 
greatest nervous tension) and then returned to Avesnes.’ 
Before noon Gen. von Boehn had been ordered to evacuate 
the Marne bridgehead, Other divisions were ordered into 
the path of the Franco-American advance. By evening 
German resistance was stiffening and 80 per cent of the 
French tanks engaged during the day and had been knocked 
out or broken down. 

On the first day of the Allied counter-attack the Germans 
had taken a bad blow. Tenth and Sixth Armies totted up 
12,000 prisoners and 250 guns. The Americans and 
Moroccans had made a four-mile penetration of their 
positions west of Soissons but were not yet near enough to 
take the vital road and rail junctions there. If the Allies could 
take Soissons, 200,000 Germans might be cut off. 

But by the morning of 19 July the Germans were in a 
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better position to resist. There was no surprise and the 
Allies were faced with rows of MGs hidden expertly in the 
high cornfields, bushes and woods of good defensive 
terrain. By now only 195 tanks were available and many of 
these quickly became casualties. The German 20th Infantry 
Division, its infantry rushed forward by lorry. threw the 
French off the Soissons- Chateau Thierry road that evening 
Field-gun barrages proved more effective for the Allies as 
the Germans had not had time to dig in. Still the Tenth 
Army gained only two miles and the other armies around the 
salient were able to do little as their troops had been ex- 
hausted defending the Marne. The Italian Corps, in 
Berthelot's Fifth Army, had lost 9,334 officers and men out 
of a total fighting strength of about 24,000. Nevertheless 
Berthelot rushed two newly-arrived British infantry divisions, 
the 51st (Highland) and 62nd (West Riding), through the 
Italians straight into attack on the morning of the 20th 

The morning of the 20th was to see Fifth and Ninth 
Armies joining the battle in earnest recapturing Chateau 
Thierry, Their intervention was, in the long run, to be costly 
and pointless. The only correct place to attack the salient 
was on the hinge which should, ultimately, have cut right 
across the base of the salient, The Allied commanders hoped 
to confuse and extend the Germans by constant attack —a 
hope that was to be bloodily frustrated 


Ill-conceived attack without support 

The first to suffer were the two British divisions pushed 
into an ill-conceived attack without the support of their 
own guns, after a disorganized approach march of six 
miles. They were supported by the French 9th Infantry and 
the 2nd Colonial Divisions, with a barrage from French and 
Italian gunners that fell too far ahead. The History of the 
62nd (West Riding) Division describes a typical attack by 
8th Battalion, The West Yorkshire Regiment: ‘Cross-fire 
from the edges of the wood high up above the right flank, 
and from Cuitron and Marfaux villages, swept the front of 
the attack and it was very evident that the barrage had 
affected the enemy not at all, for everywhere his machine- 
guns poured a perpetual hail of bullets into the advancing 
Yorkshiremen these guns could not be located: they 
were very skilfully hidden amidst trees and corn. “It was an 
Invisible foe we were pitted against," said an officer of the 
Battalion, "and very few of us ever caught sight. of a 
Bosche”.' The farthest day's advance of these divisions was 
one mile and, although some 500 prisoners were taken, they 
lost heavily in doing little more than drive in the German 
outposts 

Elsewhere on the 20th, Tenth and Sixth Armies drove on 
to their more vital objectives. The Germans were only able 
to stop them in front of Soissons by putting in two fresh 
divisions. Only 32 tanks now remained to help the Allies 
and eight attacks on this day did not get a breakthrough 
Still, Mangin's attack had been a great success: he had 
taken 15,000 prisoners and 400 guns in three days and his 
troops could, from their positions, prevent the Germans from 
using the railway junction at Soissons. This would eventually 
force Ludendorff to abandon the whole salient. 

At this stage the French retained hopes of biting off the 
salient completely. Petain determined to use Fifth Army as 
the other jaw for this operation, directed it to attack more 
northwards towards Fismes. He set Tenth Army the task of 
pushing on to Braine after taking Soissons. He arranged to 
reinforce the Tenth and the Sixth Army's left wing with two 
American and two British divisions and urged that 'everyone 


will understand that no respite must be allowed the enemy 
until the objectives have been attained.' He knew that if his 
attacks paused the enemy would be given more time to 
organize their defense. 

The German commanders were happy that they had 
successfully withdrawn all forces from beyond the Marne. 
They now felt that 'the time had come for the reduction of 
the salient according to plan'. They decided to pull back 
from the bulge between Chartéves and the River Ourcq by 
five miles on the night of the 20th—leaving the French 
Ninth Army to follow up through the resistance of a few 
determined rearguards, The Germans were convinced that 
they could make an orderly fighting withdrawal and prevent 
the French from closing their pincers until they were safely 
out of the salient—there was no need for haste or panic 

Because Mangin's force was able to shell the rail junction 
at Soissons, the Germans used a diversion via Missy-sur- 
Aisne which, with road transport, enabled them to supply 
and move their troops. Obviously the Allies would have to 
renew their efforts. Mangin relieved the exhausted Ameri- 
cans and Moroccans, who had taken half his haul of 
prisoners and guns, with fresh divisions—two of them the 
British 15th and 34th. Gen. Bullard thrilled with pride as he 
watched the US 1st Division (‘Big Red One') come out of 
the fighting after prodigious efforts in which it had taken 
more prisoners and suffered more casualties than any other 
Allied division. 'It withdrew in marvellous, nothing less than 
marvellous order,’ he wrote, 'marching by organisations to 
designated spots for.hot, prepared meals! After five days’ 
fighting !' While the reliefs were carried out the Germans 
strengthened their flank positions opposite the Allied 


pincers and, on the 22nd, Ludendorff ordered his center to 
abandon the southern half of the salient and take up a line 
from the upper Ourcg to Marfaux. The Allies were now able 
to do little more than follow up the German retreat. Their 
discomfiture was made greater by the fact that they had lost 
air superiority over parts of the battlefield 


| The Allied gains do not 
look impressive on the map, 
and cost about 200,000 men, 
but 2nd Marne was a partial 
victory marking the point of 
balance between Germany's 
bid to win the war and the 
three months of unremitting 
‘tout le monde à la bataille" 
that defeated her. July 1918 
saw 313,410 Americans 
arrive in France (the highest 
monthly total) to bring the 
AEF to over the million mark 
with a sixth of the Western 
Front in its charge and the 
French share below half. 

< French Hotchkiss MG 
crew in emplacement. 

œ The wounded of three 
nations pose outside a Field 
Dressing Station in the Bois 
de Rheims on 24 July. On 
the left is an Italian; French 
and British (of 62nd West 
Riding Div) alternate. At the 
back are RAMC orderlies. 
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Imperial War Museum 


Renault FT17 Light Tank 


Weight 6.7 tons (16ft long) 

Crew 2 (driver and gunner) 

Gun 37mm Puteaux 
(237rnds) 

Armor 6-76mm (British 
steel) 

Engine 35hp 4-cylinder 

Speed 4.8mph (road) 

Range 75 miles (6ft trench) 


The battle had now become a dour slogging match with 
diminishing prospects of netting any great numbers of 
Germans. This did not deter the Allied commanders from 
continuously sending their troops forward towards the 
'mincing machine' to fight costly battles for odd 500-yard 
gains. By the 27th the Germans had been able to withdraw 
their center behind Fere-en-Tardenois and complete an 
alternative rail link while still holding Soissons in the west. 
On the 29th Petain conceded that the Germans had escaped 
and changed his plans: ‘The enemy appears to be too 
strongly established on the plateaux south of Soissons and 
on the heights between the Vesle and Ardre to admit of any 
hope that these two pillars of resistance can be broken and 
the German forces south of the Aisne destroyed, Our object 
must be to hustle their retreat . to hasten the moment 
when the Marne railway can be made ready again for traffic." 

On the very day Petain was coming to these conclusions, 
Lt. Read was preparing to join in a 'hopeless' attack on one 
of 'these two pillars of resistance' (Servenay in the plateaux 
south of Soissons) with 4th Battalion, The Royal Sussex 
Regiment in the British 34th Division. The attack began, 
not untypically, with a misplaced Allied barrage that 
decimated the British. Read wrote: 'The whole business had 
been so sudden and so terrible that | had to strive desperately 
to collect my own faculties. We had not started and here—l, 
a Second-Lieutenant, was left with a company—at least 
25 percent of which was already out of action.' 

After a day's confused fighting with heavy casualties the 
4th Royal Sussex found that the troops on their flanks had 
retired so that they too would have to return towards their 
start-line, ‘Therefore—a company at a time—each now 
resembling a platoon, we withdrew in extended order across 
the fields to the Paris line and the Bois de Montceau, 
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Renault (Hotchkiss MG version) support for US infantry 
after the tank's 18 July vindication on the Marne. 


harassed by 5.9in howitzers and long-distance machine- 
gun fire for the whole of the way. A new menace was the 
'plop' of numerous gas shells, sent over by a now-reassured 
enemy artillery." 

Ludendorff was in no hurry to withdraw behind the rivers 
Aisne and Vesle and so free the Marne railway which was 
Petain's one remaining objective. Petain was now anxious 
to finish the battle and able to bring up large numbers of the 
very troops who were most likely to pitch in to the Germans 
strongly enough to force them back. These were the 
Americans, whose enthusiasm for the fray had not been 
blunted by years of slaughter and who had enough confi- 
dence left in themselves and their officers to ignore heavy 
casualties. On 28-29 July the US 3rd, 28th, 42nd, 32nd and 
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Moroccan 
Infantryman 


This private belongs to 

4e Tirailleurs de Marche 
(collar patch), part of 

Ist Moroccan Div. He wears 
colonial inf. khaki and 
carries a Berthier M1907/15 
ifle, 8mm calibre. 
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part of the 4th Divisions had joined in operations on the 
French Sixth Army front. On the 30th and 31st their assaults 
grew heavier and, although they gained little ground, they 
flung themselves at the Germans with undiminished ferocity, 
These were 'the dirtiest days of infantry slaughter since 
Grant lost his head at Cold Harbor’ in the American Civil War 
But the Germans had had enough and, under cover of air 
raids, were making ready to withdraw 

On the night of the 31st. as the British spearhead of 
Mangin's Tenth Army prepared for another lunge at the 
German flank, Lt. Alden Brooks experienced an air raid 
‘There was raid after raid of aeroplanes over our head, and 
so bomb after bomb upon us all night long,' he remembered 
"We got not a scratch; but the casualties about us were 
many. A few doors away 15 Americans were killed outright 
It was the worst raid I've ever been in and I don't sigh for 
another." 

On 1 August French and British divisions of Mangin's 
army broke through to a depth of nearly five miles. The 
Germans, under pressure from the Americans of Sixth Army, 
had been caught preparing for a general retirement. But 
they were still able to inflict losses: one British battalion 
5th Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, los! all their officers 
and were reduced to a handful of men. Lt. Read described 
the 'few score' 4th Royal Sussex survivors: 'More than a 
week's stubble bristled on their streaked and blackened 
faces ; ther eyes, red and sore from gas, were now scorched 
by fire. The condition of their clothing and boots was, in 
many cases, pitiable.’ 


Germans in full retreat 

But the job was done. The Germans were in full retreat 
from Soissons towards the Vesle. On 2 August Read and 
his men saw a long-hoped-for sight from their newly won 
positions: ‘We watched the advancing tide of a French 
Army Corps pass by ; regiment after regiment of blue-coated 
infantry alternating with those in khaki, Frenchmen, 
Senegalese, Turcos, Moroccans, Zouaves—battery after 
battery of Field Artillery—/es Soixante Quinze (75mm) 
Medical Corps, Observation balloons hovering low over the 
motor trucks towing them. Towards evening, heavy guns 
and howitzers and supply columns in a never ending stream 

the celerity and completeness of the advance leaving us 
wondering with admiration at the organising ability of the 
French command.’ During the next two days these French 
columns pushed on to the Vesle, behind which the Germans 
were prepared to stand again. On the morning of 6 August 
General Petain brought the Second Battle of the Marne to a 
close: ‘Until further orders, no attempt will be made north 
of the Vesle to carry the enemy positions.’ That day Gen 
Foch received the baton of a Marshal of France 

The Second Battle of the Marne was not an overwhelming 
victory. The Allies had taken over 30,000 prisoners, 793 
guns, and 3,000 MGs but the Germans were by no means 
crushed. They had suffered total casualties of 168,000 since 
15 July, but the Allied loss, including 16,000 British and 
10,000 Italians, was as great. The Western Front had been 
shortened by 28 miles, for the first time the French were 
holding less than 300 miles of front, and all threat to the 
Paris-Chalons (Marne) railway was removed. The moral 
importance of the decision gained on the Marne was that it 
marked the end of a string of German victories and the 
beginning of a series of Allied successes that were, in a mere 
three months, to bring the German Army to its knees 

Peter Banyard 
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Winston Churchill described Lieutenant-General Bernard 
Law Montgomery's 12-day Battle of Alamein in October- 
November 1942 as ‘the turning of the Hinge of Fate’, It 
might almost be said that 'before Alamein we never had a 
victory, after Alamein we never had a defeat’, There are 
many now who, after studying the official and other 
histories of the campaign in North Africa, have concluded 
that this could have been said with greater justice of General 
Sir Claude John Eyre Auchinleck's more protracted battle at 
Alamein, lasting almost four weeks in the preceding July. 
The truth seems to be that Churchill never really forgave 
Auchinleck (C-in-C Middle East) for his Eighth Army 
commander, Lieutenant- General Neil M. Richie's defeat at 
Gazala (26 May-14 June) and the surrender of Tobruk 
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Rommel called off his armor and went on the defensive. It 
was the turning point of the war in the desert 


(21 June) which he described as 'one of the heaviest blows 
I can recall during the war’. 

Characteristically Auchinleck, 'The Auk' as he was always 
known to the troops, took full personal responsibility for 
his nominee's defeat and on 23 June wrote to General Sir 
Alan Brooke, the CIGS, offering to resign and suggesting 
that, if it was felt that fresh blood and new ideas at the top 
were required, General the Hon. Sir Harold Alexander, 
coming back from Burma, should succeed him, Next day he 
wrote to Churchill himself to the same effect. Promptly there 
came back a telegram assuring him of the Prime Minister's 
confidence. Thus fortified, Auchinleck decided to go to the 
front, dismiss Ritchie and take command of Eighth Army 
himself as Churchill had suggested before Gazala. 


Wiener Library 


Probably no general in British history ever started with 
greater handicaps than the 58-year-old Auchinleck when at 
1900 on 25 June, having flown into Baggush, he dismissed 
Ritchie and assumed command of Eighth Army. In justice 
to him it should be remembered that he belonged to the 
Indian Army not the British, His peers therefore had little 
connection with Whitehall or with the very able group of 
ambitious officers centering around Alan Brooke, wherein 
much of the power within the Army now lay. Furthermore, 
Eighth Army, which had lost 50,000 men in the past month, 
was by no means homogenous its Australian, New Zealand 
and South African commanders had no direct access to 
their own governments, Also, the British Cavalry, who 
provided a high proportion of the armor, partly owing to 
sheer military ignorance and partly owing to the ineptness 
of Ritchie and some of his subordinates, had lost face with 
the rest of the army, especially ANZAC and South African 
contingents. 


The spoils of Tobruk 

In sharp contrast the morale of Field Marshal Erwin 
Rommel's forces was sky high. At the start of the Gazala 
offensive the agreed Axis intention had been to destroy 
Ritchie's forces and after capturing Tobruk to halt on the 
Egyptian frontier. The whole Axis effort would then be 
turned on capturing Malta, thus ensuring control of the 
Central and Eastern Mediterranean to enable a final advance 
to be sustained at a later date to the Suez Canal. According 
to the A/rika Korps Chief of Staff, Colonel Fritz Bayerlein, 
logistics were not a subject in which Rommel wasinterested ; 
so far as he was concerned, and indeed Hitler, the traditional 
doctrine that a beaten enemy should be given no respite now 
over-ruled all other considerations. His loot at Tobruk was 
immense—some 1,400 tons of petrol, over 2,000 vehicles 
and 5,000 tons of rations; this would suffice for continuing 
the pursuit, He therefore asked for authority to cross the 
Egyptian frontier and push on while the going was good 
and did not hesitate to go behind the back of Field Marshal 
Albert Kesselring (Axis C-in-C South) to use his influence 
with Hitler and Mussolini. Kesselring and Marshal Ugo 
Cavallero, the Italian COS, were over-ruled. The reduction 
of Malta would have to wait. 

Rommel's forces were miniscule. Deutches Afrika Korps 
(DAK), consisting of 15th and 21st Panzer Divisions and 
90th Light Division, had only about 60 serviceable tanks 
and 2,500 men. Ariete, Littorio and Trieste, the Italian 
armored and motorized divisions, had about 44 tanks and 
2,500 infantry; there were also four weak Italian infantry 
divisions probably together not exceeding 4,000 men. Yet 
Eighth Army Intelligence gave the Desert Fox 25,000 Ger- 
mans and 100 Panzers. In the air there were 183 German 
and 238 ltalian operational aircraft, a total of 421 as 
opposed to 463 in the Desert Air Force. Apart from a shortage 
of aviation fuel Rommel, by using captured supplies and 
transport (85 per cent of this was British), had adequate 
logistic backing to justify the advance into Egypt. All his 
victories had been won by exceeding the safety limit; he 
would chance his arm again. Unfortunately for him, Rommel 
did not know he would have to deal with Auchinleck. 

In, and in some cases still withdrawing to, the Mersa 
Matruh position the British still had about 150 tanks in 1st 
Armoured Division including about 50 of the newly arrived 
American Grants. There were three weak infantry divisions 
and the 2nd New Zealand Division from Syria. Numerically, 
therefore, they had more tanks and infantry than the 


Germans and about the same number of aircraft. On the 
right holding the Matruh defenses was 10th Corps con- 
sisting of 50th British Infantry (Northumbrian) Division, 
badly mauled at Gazala, and 10th Indian Division brought 
forward in hurried instalments from Irag. On the left 13th 
Corps (Lt. Gen. William H. E. 'Strafer' Gott) had 5th Indian 
Division, very much under strength, and, at Minquar Oaim, 
2nd NZ Division. According to Brigadier Howard K. Kippen- 
berger of this division, such units of Eighth Army as he then 
saw were ‘thoroughly mixed up and disorganized’. He did 
not see 'a single formed fighting unit, infantry, armour or 
artillery’. First Armoured Division lay off the south flank in 
company with 7th Armoured now reduced to light forces. 

Obviously Ritchie and his staff had run out of ideas. 
Strung out on a front of 20 miles with no immediate 
reserves, Eighth Army was as vulnerable as at Gazala where 
Rommel had so dramatically unhinged it. Presumably 
Ritchie intended Eighth Army to fight with their ‘Backs to 
the wall'—unfortunately there was no wall. At a midnight 
conference with his Corps commanders the Auk made it 
clear that at all costs Eighth Army would stay in being and 
mobile and avoid frittering away its armor in small-scale 
attacks. He would merely fight a delaying action at Mersa 
Matruh and retreat 120 miles to Alamein and make his real 
stand there. The farther east the battle moved, provided 
Auchinleck did not lose his grip on the Nile Delta, the more 
difficult Rommel's supply problem would be and the easier 
his own. Air Marshal Sir Arthur W. Tedder, AOC Middle 
East, calling at his HQ the same evening, was 'greatly 
impressed by the contrast between his calm authority and 
Ritchie's fumbling. He had grasped the essentials of a most 
confused situation in about two hours’. At long last there 
was a hope 'that passive bewilderment would bereplaced by 
effective action." 


Rommel's plan of attack 

Auchinleck had arrived in the nick of time, for late on the 
evening of 26 June Rommel attacked, his intention being 
to crash through the 10 mile gap between the two British 
Corps with DAK, which had covered 100 miles on 24 June, 
advancing in line with the two parallel escarpments and 
then swinging south to envelop 13th Corps. Meanwhile, 
90th Light Division (1,000 motorized infantry) on the left 
flank was to strike NE of Matruh and cut the coast road to 
isolate 10th Corps. He hoped thus to entice the British into 
committing their tanks to battle independently of the other 
armies as before. 

On 27 June all was confusion. The RAF had to abandon 
six fighter airfields and fall back protected by their own 
armored cars towards the Delta. Each of the Corps com- 
manders interpreted Auchinleck's instructions in the light of 
his own Corps' survival. Golden opportunities to punish 
Rommel's rash penetration of the front by joint action were 
missed. Gott ordered his Corps to fall back on the night of 
27/28 June: 10th Corps, told of this decision 10 hours late, 
was surrounded in Matruh by 90th Light and the Italian 
infantry divisions. It therefore had to fight its way out the 
following night losing about 7,000 troops and 40 tanks. By 
this time Rommel and DAK had reached Fuka 60 miles from 
Alamein. The New Zealanders, surrounded by 21st Panzer 
Division (21 tanks on 26 June) at Minquar Quaim, shook 
themselves free in a fantastic hand-to-hand battle by moon- 
light that included a charge in vehicles across the German 
tank leaguer (camp). By the 28th Auchinleck was out of 
touch with both Corps. In fact the battle had now degener- 
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ated into a hurried and confused withdrawal by Eighth Army 
to the last ditch position at Alamein 

In the long history of the British Army there have been 
many retreats but none have descended to the level of 
unseemly drama, Thanks largely to unceasing RAF efforts 
they were able to run true to form almost neck and neck with 
Rommel to Alamein, often only 500 yards apart. Throughout 
the nights Wellington bombers led by Albacore pathfinders 
hammered Rommel's supply columns, Boston light bombers 
taking over when daylight came. Some of the 22 fighter 
squadrons made seven sorties a day and individual pilots as 
many as five; operations said to be more intense than the 
Battle of Britain. As a result not once during the long retreat 
did the Luftwaffe, struggling to use captured forward 
airfields, seriously attack the congested Eighth Army 
columns and turn their retreat into a rout. Nonetheless 
Rommel, driving through a violent sandstorm, did succeed 
with his advanced troops in making contact with the western 
edge of the so-called ‘Alamein Box' in company with many 
of the British he was pursuing and indeed ahead of the 
survivors of their armor. Bayerlein; DAK Chief of Staff, 
trying to catch him up had to drive 30 miles, right through 
Ist Armoured Division. 

At this time the Alamein position was little more than a 
line on a map stretching for 38 miles across the desert from 
the soft loose sand and salt marshes of the Oattara Depres- 
sion (impassable even to loaded camels) to the coast near 
the wayside railway station of El Alamein. There were no 
prominent features except the rocky cliffs, 700ft above sea 
level, on the border of the depgession. Running parallel 
with the coast were a numbgi of low ridges named 
Miteirya, Ruweisat and Alam Halfa, These were of hard 
rock which made digging very difficult, In between, apart 
from patches of loose sand, the going was reasonably good 

Lt.-Gen. C. W. M. Norrie (GOC 3Dth Corps), sent back to 
organize the position, had started to construct three 


defended localities (or 'boxes') about 15 miles apart. The 
first and strongest, at El Alamein on the coast, had been 
partly wired and mined by 1st South African Division; the 
second, seven miles south, at Deir-el-Shein had only just 
been taken over by 18th Indian Infantry Brigade, fresh from 
Iraq, with 23 25pdr field guns, 16 ZI AT guns and nine 
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f turret, About half 8th Army's tank force was of 


scratch-crewed Matilda tanks; the third, at Bab-el-Qattara, 
seven miles beyond, was held by 6th New Zealand Brigade. 
Fourteen miles to the south was the Nagb-el-Dweis 'Box' 
of 9th Indian Infantry Brigade: very little work had been 
done on these last two positions. Behind this screen 
Auchinleck, from this advanced HQ 15 miles east of 
Alamein, was reorganizing his army on 30 June as it 
straggled in with 30th on the right and 13th Corps on the 
left; 10th Corps HQ was sent back to command Delta Force. 

That evening, he was able to confront Rommel with the 
3,000 motorized infantry of Ist South African Division 
(Major-General Dan H. Pienaar) ready for immediate action, 
2nd- NZ Division one hundred.per cent battle-worthy and 
about three-fifths of the 50th British and 10th Indian 
Divisions who had got away from Matruh. His 1st Armoured 
Division now had only 60 tanks and was badly in need of a 
refit; the 7th Armoured had been reduced to a motorized 
brigade. Auchinleck intended the 'box' garrisons to canalize 
Rommel's advance, The mobile balance of the army would 
attack his flanks and rear 

In particular, Auchinleck, after advice from Major- 
General Eric Dorman-Smith, his talented ex officio Chief of 
Staff who had accompanied him to Baggush, put all artillery 
under Eighth Army command to centralize its firepower like 
Rommel's Panzerarmee guns, and the British armor was 
strictly ordered to fight 'close-hauled' within friendly 
artillery range. Everyone and everthing not required for the 
immediate battle Auchinleck sent back to the Delta 

The German troops of DAK, 90th Light Division and the 
two ltalian armored divisions had already exceeded the 
limits of ordinary military endurance. For five weeks they 
had had no respite from almost continuous action in intense 
dust ansi heat and their numbers had grown continuously 
smaller, Again and again it had been the same crews who 
had driven their tanks into battle and the same gunners who 
had pushed their guns into postion. On the afternoon of 30 
June when Rommel reached the Alamein position after a 
40-mile drive DAK could only muster 55 tanks. He knew 
that if he gave the British a chance to catch their breath the 
advantage would be with them. He promptly decided that 
he must prevent them from re-creating a stabilized front at. 
Alamein because this was 'what the British officers and 


1 A British Crusader Mk II (27mph; 2pdr gun; 2in max 
armor and crew of 4) with movie cameraman atop the 


this fast but ill-armed and protected type. 
2 Precious fuel burns in the back of a 3-ton 
lorry hit by a.bomb west of El Alamein. 

3 Armored cars under Stuka attack. 


men had been trained for. The good points of the British 
soldier, his tenacity for instance, would have the maximum 
effect and the bad. points, such as his immobility and 


eatae a 
istically, the field marshal did not hesitate for a 
| hustle them out of the Alamein position 
nce to settle down. He would do what 
latruh—smash right through the position 

‘on the left swinging north to the sea east of 

DAK on the right penetrated what he assumed 

n Alamein and Babsel-Oattara and then 

"round. up whatever troops the British had 

there and the Qattara Depression. He fixed H-hour 

“for 0300 hours on 1 July. In the general confusion his 
connaissance was inadequate; in particular he did not 
discover the Deir-el-Shein 'box' at the west end of Ruweisat 
Ridge. As the evening advanced he found that DAK, owing 


un to a sandstorm, terrain difficulties and a heavy RAF raid on 
its early morning traffic jam, would beate; Rommel 
uy have waited a little longer and ascertained precisely: 


British were where. Auchinleck’s 30 June Order of the D. 
spelt out his opponent's thinking to Eighth Army: Ti 
enemy is stretching to his limit and thinks we are a brol 
‘army... He hopes to take Egypt by bluff: show him wi 
he gets off." 
7^ "Not until just before 0900 did 15th Panzer Divisi 
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discover that 18th Indian Infantry Brigade was holding 
Deir-el-Shein, Although two thirds of the defenders had 
never been in action before and were short of ammunition, 
they were in no mood to give in when called upon to | 
surrender after their three days of fortification, Lieutenant 
General Walther Nehring, commander DAK, had to waste 
time staging a full-dress attack against them with 21st Panzer 
which, starting about 1300, did not end until six hours later 
with the capture of 2,000 defenders. Meanwhile 22nd 
Armoured Brigade's 18 tanks, sent to their relief about 1630, 
clashed with part of 15th Panzer and drove them west. 

The German 90th Light, caught in the concentrated 
converging fire of the South African Artillery, had been 
forced to halt and dig in that afternoon after a 10-mile 
advance. According to Rommel, as usual forward super- 
vising the division, 'British shells came screaming from 
three directions, north, east and south; anti-aircraft tracer 
streaked through our force: Under this tremendous weight, 
For two hours Bayerlein 
At the end of the day DAK 
Ia » 
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, incessant all day, continued 
e-supply. Undaunted and 
the British Mediterranean fleet 

he decided to resume the attack 
itonce more failed to make headway 
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by night or day. Seeing this, by 1000 Rommel called off 
DAK's planned sweep round the British rear and ordered it 
instead to throw its weight behind the 90th Light in the 
attempt to cut the coast road. Auchinleck now decided that 
the time had come to hit back, using 13th Corps, attacking 
westwards with 1st Armoured Division and the rest of the 
Corps striking north, Both British and German attacks got 
going almost simultaneously and a most confused action 
resulted. 4th Armoured Brigade inhibited 21st Panzer which 
was twice thrown back along Ruweisat Ridge by punishing 
defensive fire. Rommel was down to 26 tanks after engage- 
ments lasting till dark. All night the RAF plastered the 
German replenishment area west of Deir-el-Shein 

Still convinced that one more push might sunder Eighth 
Army and that his men were capable of that last ounce of 
effort that could tip the scales, the Desert Fox struck on 3 
July south of the Ruweisat Ridge with the Italians providing 
flank cover for the German thrust to the sea. This time 1st 
Armoured Division, now built up to 119 tanks including 38 
Grants, chose to await the assault. As a result, after an 
hour-and-a-half DAK's attack, pressed beyond the limits of 
endurance, found itself brought to a standstill under con- 
centrated artillery fire, particularly from the New Zealand 
guns on Alam Nayil, That and a final effort in the evening 
that put DAK's ‘farthest on' 9 miles east of Deir-el-Shein 
cost British armor 39 tanks. Simultaneously 19th Battalion 
of 4th NZ Brigade over-ran Ariete, Rommel's Italian right 
flank guard, capturing 350 prisoners and 44 guns including 
11 88s. Fifth NZ Brigade exploited by gaining a lodgement 
from the Brescia Infantry Division at the western end of the 
El Mreir depression by dawn on 4 July. During 3 July the 
Desert Air Force flew 770 sorties (four times the Axis total) 
dropping 10 tons of bombs an hour on the German-Italian 
Panzerarmee by day. At nightfall the three German divisions 
were down to a strength of 1,500 each and Arete by noon 
retained only five tanks and two guns According to Rommel 
"the Italians were now no longer equal to the many great 
demands being made upon them" 


Turning point of the Desert War 

Even Rommel had had enough for the time being. He 
called off the offensive to regroup his forces, ordering them 
to dig in. where they stood at 2256 and pulled back his 
battered armor into reserve. Reinforcement and a large 
build-up of supplies would be necessary before he could 
resume the offensive. At long last Eighth Army, in the short 
space of a week, had felt the grip of firm command 
Auchinleck had in four days transformed a rout into a battle 
which Rommel could not win. Thirty years later it can be 
seen, although this was not apparent at the time or im- 
mediately after, that Rommel's decision to go over to the 
defensive on the night of 3 July was the true turning point 
of the war in North Africa 

Furthermore, Auchinleck had begun to destroy the spell 
Rommel had cast over certain elements in Eighth Army and 
restored confidence in the High Command. He had set up 
his simple tactical caravan HQ in the open desert behind 
the Ruweisat Ridge only half a mile from 30th Corps HO. 
Here he had his operational staff and signallers; all alike 
slept on the ground, his only concession to privacy being à 
lean-to attached to the tail of a truck. The C-in-C was 
nearly killed in one German air attack on the HO. Auchinleck 
sallied forth wherever possible to see and be seen by the 
troops. 

Now that Rommel had lost the initiative. Auchinleck 
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turned to the offensive. On 4 July he told Eighth Army, now 
taking its first German prisoners that their task was now 'to 
destroy the enemy as far east as possible... that he must be 
given no rest’. In the process he proposed to concentrate his 
efforts against the more temperamental and less well- 
equipped element in Rommel's army—the Italians. Auchin- 
leck insisted that all attacks must be given the maximum 
possible concentrated artillery support. There resulted 
therefore throughout July an almost continuous, costly and 
highly complex series of operations in the most exhausting 
conditions. Intense heat, sandstorms and dense swarms of 
flies made life almost unendurable for both sides. On 4 July 
15th Panzer (15 tanks and 200 riflemen) gave up four miles 
of Ruweisat Ridge to 1st Armoured, but the 88s and Stukas 
rushed in and British sluggishness enabled Rommel to 
stabilize his front. On 5 July Axis engineers began to lay 
the first of the many minefields that would dictate fighting at 
Alamein for the next four months. After desultory operations 
Rommel occupied the vacant NZ ‘Box’ at Bab-el-Qattara on 
9 July and began to envisage a drive on Cairo SW from 
there 


Italian divisions decimated 

Accordingly on 10 July Auchinleck, who had ordered the 
evacuation to encourage such a preoccupation, resumed the 
offensive in the coasta/ sector against the Italian Sabratha 
Infantry Division using 9th Australian Division under cover 
of an intense artillery bombardment which one German 
diarist likened to World War | drum fire. The Australians 
advanced three miles and captured Tel-el-Eisa thus forcing 
Rommel to commit 21st Panzer in abortive and costly 
counter-attacks on 11, 13 and 14 July. The 1,500 prisoners 
were mainly Italian. Having thus annihilated Sabratha, 
mauled Trieste and drawn Rommel's armor north, Auchin- 
leck now struck at Pavia and Brescia Infantry Divisions in 
the center on and about the Ruweisat Ridge on the night of 
14/15 July. Both 13th and 30th Corps were involved, the 
former on a front of two NZ brigades securing the ridge after 
asix-mile night advance and the latter attacking southwards 
at dawn from the Tel-el-Eisa salient, Thus began the three- 
day battle of First Ruweisat that yielded 2,600 Axis 
prisoners and cost the New Zealanders 1,405 men, They 
carried the ridge but the following evening attracted to 
themselves the full weight of Rommel's armored reserve. 
They nevertheless captured 12 88s, 43 field guns and 60 AT 
guns and mortars. It was in this battle added to feats a 
month previously at Minquar Qaim that Captain Charles 
Hazlett Upham became only the third and most recent 
winner of a second VC, 

On 16 July, 5th Indian Infantry Brigade, thanks largely to 
its dug-in 6pdr AT guns, beat off a three-hour German 
counter-attack on the ridge that left behind 30 tanks and 
armored cars with 26 assorted guns. The Australians took 
prisoner another 800 men of Trieste Motorized Division. 
Rommel was now very near the end of his tether. Writing to 
his wife on 18 July Rommel admitted that 'Militarily, this is 
the most difficult period I've ever been through," In fact he 
now had no reserves, He had lost two thirds of his infantry 
since the beginning of the month, a third of his field artillery 
and about half of his AT guns. On 21 July the Germans had 
only 42 tanks (with 100 awaiting repair) and the Italians 
about 50. In sharp contrast Auchinleck now had 173 in 1st 
Armoured Division and 150 in the newly arrived 23rd 
Armoured Brigade, making a total of 323 tanks, more than 
three times as many as Rommel. But the armor's prestige 


with the rest of Eighth Army was low. According to Brig 
Kippenberger there was 'a most intense distrust, almost 
hatred, of our armor. Everywhere one heard tales of the 
other arms being let down: it was regarded as axiomatic 
that the tanks would not be where they were wanted in 
time’. 

Sensing Rommel's desperate position, and urged on by 
Churchill desperate for a decision in the Western Desert 
before the German drive to the Caucasus threatened Persia 
and Iraq, Auchinleck struck again on 21 July against the 
German center on the Ruweisat Ridge using 13th Corps to 
smash DAK there. He then proposed to roll up the front 
using the Australians in a southward thrust. Gen. Gott's 
plan was for 5th Indian and 2nd NZ divisions to gain a 
decision in the Ruweisat-El-Mrier area by a night advance 
and then at daylight push through 23rd Armoured Brigade 
to the El Mrier end of the valley, Second Armoured Brigade 
would then pass through. The 23rd Armoured Brigade was 
an unfortunate choice. It had only disembarked at Suez 10 


6PDR Mk Il 


Grant Mk | medium tanks 
(Lend Lease US M3) 
equipped 8th Army from 
early 1942. Weight 28.5 
tons; Crew 6; Guns 75mm 
(sponson) 37mm (turret); 
Armor 13-57mm, Speed 
26mph. 


days previously after two months at sea out of England. In 
the event, aided by the fire of 300 guns, the New Zealanders 
got their objective only to be overrun in the dark by DAK's 
Panzer regiments, who inflicted 700 casualties. Thereafter 
everything went wrong. According to Kippenberger, who 
was an eye witness, 23rd Armoured Brigade, at about 0800 
after a complete wireless breakdown, thundered past the 
northern flank of the New Zealanders in what they aptly 
described as 'a Balaclava Charge into a minefield where, 
brought to a standstill, they were shot to bits by the German 
tanks and anti-tank guns'. Within the space of three hours 
and five miles the brigade was no more. Only 11 of the 104 
Valentines which started the action survived. DAK lost only 
three of its 30 tanks. A solitary 76.2mm (ex-Russian field 
gun) Panzerabwehrkanone 36(r) of 15th Panzer Division 
knocked out nine British tanks. By any standard 2nd 
Ruweisat was a victory for Rommel. Inexperienced armor, 
bad staff work, the absence of adequate arrangements for 
co-operation between the guns, the tanks, the air and the 


Six-pounder Mk Il AT gun at 
part traverse. Calibre 
57mm, Weight 7.2 tons; 
Crew 4; Penetration 
80mm at 500 yds; 
M/velocity 2,675fps. 
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infantry and fatigue all combined to produce a costly muddle — —1— Attack and counter- 
which cost Eighth Army 131 tanks (40 per centlosses) and attack during the first three 
2,000 men in a day. crucial days of 1st Alamein. 

The Auk was still resolute. His 25 July Order of the Day 1 German armor is unloaded 
exhorted Eighth Army: 'You have borne much but | ask you at Tripoli for Rommel. 
for more. We must not slacken. If we can stick it we will 2 British POWs beside a 
break him,’ But the final effort in the north, postponed till Marmon Herrington armored 
26 July due to Australian objection was to prove almost carrearmed by its captors 
equally ill-starred. The infantry were once again evicted, with a 28mm PAK AT gun as 
after seven hours, with 1,000 casualties, from their gains by  we//as a Vickers. 
two Axis counter-attacks launched in sandstorms before the 3A Bren-gun carrier crew of 
British armor could negotiate the intervening minefields. the 9th Rifle Bde. watch a 

Auchinleck at long last faced the fact that the Eighth Army burning supply dump. 

had shot its bolt. He must go over to defense. On 31 July he 
ordered his Corps Commanders to strengthen their defenses, We thank the following for 
rehearse their plans for meeting attack and rest, reorganize permission to quote extracts 
and retrain their troops, The long-drawn-out battle of First used in this article ; Messrs. 
Alamein thus ended in apparent stalemate. From now Collins Ltd. and Harcourt 
onwards further belts of mines between the sea and the Brace Jovanovich Inc. (‘The 
Quattara Depression would add to the strength of both Rommel Papers’ ed. B. 
British and Axis defenses. Auchinleck therefore decided to Liddell Hart), OUP (Maj.- 
build up his strength and plan for a resumption of the Gen, Howard Kippenberger's 
offensive in mid-September. Auchinleck's decision when ‘Infantry Brigadier’) and 
he took over the Eighth Army not to cling on at Matruh kept A, D. Peters & Co. 
his army intact and mobile for the backstop position at ('Auchinleck' by John 
Alamein. It can now be seen that in the first three days of Connell). 
July by halting Rommel when all seemed lost Auchinleck 
snatched ultimate victory from defeat. The mere knowledge 
that he was in command inspired his troops to fight on. 
Thereafter by continually attacking throughout July he had 
fought Rommel to the point of exhaustion. 

Eighth Army suffered 13,000 casualties, as many as it 
would lose in 2nd Alamein, but it had taken over 7,000 Axis 
prisoners including 1,000 Germans. 

The defeats in North Africa were a reflection on British 
society as a whole, Auchinleck had been compelled to 
exercise command in exceptionally difficult circumstances. 

Nevertheless the personal credit for finally halting Rommel 
in North Africa belongs to Auchinleck. When Alexander and 
Montgomery arrived in August he had already laid the 
foundations for their subsequent victories. The very Alam 
Halfa defenses against which Rommel launched his final 
doomed offensive on 30-31 August were mainly built before 
Auchinleck's departure. It was right, however, that he should 
= go: forthright, plain spoken, without a trace of the politician, 
courtier or actor in his make-up, he and Churchill were 
poles apart. 
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Armed with German 11mm Model 1871 Mausers and early Winchesters, a party of Boers observe Kimberley from a kop. 
The presence of a medic suggests that, even though at least two miles away and usually more, the defense had teeth. 


OHKIMBERU 


Surrounded by Boer guerillas, the ‘Diamond City’ held out 
until a Relief Force rode 120 miles to lift the siege 


Names like ‘Ladysmith’ and ‘Mafeking’ crop up in the 
minds of most Britons when the subject of the Boer War 
(1899-1902) is raised, There was dancing in the streets 
for three days after news of the relief of Mafeking reached 
London on 17 May 1900, But the struggle at Kimberley 
was of far greater strategic importance than the other 
better-publicized sieges. 

A ramshackle outpost of huts and brick buildings, 
Kimberley—with a population of 45,000—was the second 
largest town in Cape Colony. Five miles from the Boer 
Orange Free State, it was a key position en route to enemy- 
held Transvaal, It also occupied the richest land in the 
world, the De Beers diamond mines. 

For 60 years the Boers had resisted the British, whose 
commercial enterprises and annexations were a threat to 
Afrikander freedom, Battles were fought and compromises 
made. By 1899, there were two separate, independent 
Afrikander Republics—the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal. Their common objective was the destruction of 
British power, The British Government, eager for a peaceful 
climate where her South African interests could flourish, 
offered more compromises. But the Boers were adamant. 
They demanded that all troops be withdrawn from the 
Transvaal border, all newly-arrived reinforcements must 
leave South Africa, and that further seaborne reinforce- 
ments must not disembark. 
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The ultimatum was rejected and the South African Boer 
War began at 1700 on 11 October 1899. Among the glitter- 
ing prizes to be won was Kimberley— Diamond City'— 
which was mining about £5 million of diamonds (dis- 
covered in 1866) a year—equivalent to about £35 million 
at 1975 value. 

Some of the most illustrious names in Queen Victoria's 
army went to South Africa. But an unknown lieutenant 
colonel defended Kimberley—45-year-old Robert George 
Kekewich, commanding the 1st Battalion, The Loyal 
North Lancashire Regiment. 

Kekewich's meagre resources consisted of a volunteer 
force of the Kimberley Regiment (420 men) and the 200- 
strong Diamond Fields Horse; a regular detachment of the 
Cape Police—in all about 1,100 men, supported by a six- 
gun battery of field artillery. 

Prominent ridges broke up the flat, open veldt beyond 
the 14-mile perimeter. Telescope observation could pick 
up troop movements five miles away across the Orange 
Free State border. Kekewich had a more astute military 
mind than many of his contemporaries, and realized that 
the perimeter could not be held by a local peacetime garrison. 
He was reinforced from Cape Town by four companies of 
his own battalion as well as detachments of Royal 
Engineers and Royal Artillery. 

He organized all-round defense, with earth ramparts, 
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mines and barbed-wire emplacements. Observation posts 
were built on the high mounds of waste heaps from the 
diamond mines. A Town Guard of local volunteers was 
recruited to strengthen Kekewich's force. De Beers 
provided extra rifles, machine guns and ammunition from a 
secret arsenal. Also from De Beers came one of the unsung 
figures of the Boer War, the remarkable American, George 
Labram, Chief Mechanical Engineer. He designed a 155ft- 
high lookout on top of the mine works, linked it with a 
telephone system throughout the defense area, and relieved 
Kekewich's anxieties about a surprise night attack by 
putting five searchlights round the perimeter. 

When war was declared, Kimberley was adequately 
defended and efficiently commanded, But not adequately or 
efficiently enough to satisfy one of the most domineering 
and egotistical men in South Africa's history. He returned 
to Kimberley the day before war was declared. His name 
was Cecil John Rhodes. 

Imperialism personified, the 46-year-old Rhodes was 
the principal owner of De Beers, founder of Rhodesia, 
former Prime Minister of Cape Colony, a Privy Councillor, 
and a confidant of the British Royal Family. A shrewd, 
bad-tempered man, he was determined that a mere 
lieutenant-colonel from an unfashionable regiment would 
not command at Kimberley. 


Buttering-up Rhodes 

But Kekewich was not immune to self-interest either. 
As a regular 'half' colonel commanding an infantry battalion 
he had only to do his duty to achieve further promotion. 
The South African War, and now this opportunity at 
Kimberley, could accelerate it. To incur Rhodes' wrath 
could be ruinous to his career. Kekewich made weak 
compromises, Moreover, he needed De Beers help; and 
Rhodes was De Beers. Another regiment was formed— 
the Kimberley Light Horse. De Beers equipped it. Rhodes 
accepted Kekewich's invitation to be its Honorary Colonel. 

On 14 October the Boers cut the telephone line to the 
Cape. The heliograph and dispatch riders—making 
hazardous journey to the Orange River and then to Cape 
Town—were the only communications link . . . and then 
only by permission of Kekewich. 

Cecil Rhodes was not slow in demonstrating his power. 
Kekewich was dismayed to learn that he was using his own 
heliograph and dispatch riders to send secret messages. 
He demanded reinforcements from the British High 
Commissioner. Such demands were published in the Lon- 
don newspapers, whose inaccurate reports endorsed his 
deliberate exaggeration that Kimberley was already sur- 
rounded, To the Cabinet and the War Office it seemed that 
Rhodes was in charge. The pressure to relieve Kimberley— 
supported by his powerful ally in London, the Rothschild 
banking interests—became irresistible. 

But Kekewich was not to be deflected from his objective 
of defending Kimberley. The town was a tense, claustro- 
phobic place. Food and water were rationed, The inde- 
fatigable George Labram overcame the dangerous shortage 
of water caused by the abandonment of the Kimberley 
Waterworks. He connected its supply to that of De Beers. 
Strict rationing ensured a constant flow from the reservoir. 

The Boers made sporadic forays from the border. But 
Kekewich's cavalry patrols ranged the veldt by day and 
searchlights probed it by night. Telescope observation 
from the watchtower and other look-outs covered the 
2 border. A dusk-to-dawn stand-to awaited a Boer attack. 
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But Col. Kekewich attacked first. At dawn on 24 October 
he sent Major Scott Turner—one of the regular officers 
who had been sent to Kimberley—with nearly 300 mounted 
men on à reconnaissance patrol, followed by an armored 
train to the north of the town. 

Away in the distance on the veldt, Scott Turner spotted a 
large Boer commando force. Normally, a brave and deter- 
mined cavalry officer, he halted and heliographed a 
request for reinforcements. Kekewich sent two companies 
of the Loyal North Lancashire Regiment by rail, and two 
7pdr guns, with an escort of 70 troops, by road. The guns 
were ambushed, but they were recovered when the Loyals 
counter-attacked and drove off the Boers, 

They had lost the first round decisively. The civilian 
population regained their smugness. Optimists were con- 
vinced that the Boers were not a serious threat. A commando 
force of several hundred men had not only been defeated 
but had also run away. 

The British, however, were to learn to their cost that 
the Boers had not run away. Boer tactics stemmed from a 
basic defensive strategy. They would hardly ever stand 
and fight without a virtually impregnable base. They 
stayed, for the most part, in well-defended strongholds 
and drew the British into a fire trap. 

Kimberley was a stronghold as well. To capture it, the 
Boers must attack. In an attempt to avoid direct action, 
they demanded unconditional surrender on 4 November. 
Predictably, this strategy failed. They bombarded the town 
with 9pdr and 15pdr guns. The range was short and in- 
accurate. Of the shells that reached the streets, many 
failed to explode. Kekewich's 7pdr guns could not mount 
an effective counter-battery fire. In less than a fortnight 
700 shells fell in and around Kimberley, but there were few 
serious casualties. 

With some reluctance, the Boers prepared their attack. 
Kekewich's scouts estimated that some 5,000 of them were 
massing on the veldt between the perimeter and the Orange 
Free State border. 
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A One of six $-ton M1868 7pdr ‘pop guns' (Cecil Rhodes's 
derisory comment), Kimberley's only artillery (3,000-yard 
range) till the home-made ‘Long Cecil’ was produced. 

The 7pdr was made obsolete in 1904. 

t» The maps show Kimberley's strategic position in S. 
Africa, the town's defenses and the two relief column routes. 


Cecil Rhodes continued to send urgent, secret dispatches 
to the British High Commissioner. Through his influential 
London sources he exerted pressure on the Cabinet from 
the highest level. But the only response was an urgent 
request to Kekewich from General Sir Redvers H. Buller, 
VC, C-in-C in South Africa, for an immediate appreciation 
of the situation. He, too, had learnt of Rhodes' alarmist 
messages. 

General Buller sent Lieutenant-General Lord Paul 
Sanford Methuen from Cape Town to relieve Kimberley. 
Rhodes' persistence had succeeded. Buller and Methuen 
were left with weakened forces. Lord Methuen was ordered 
to reach Kimberley by 26 November, He commanded 8,000 
men. Their fighting power was decreased because a 
cavalry regiment had been temporarily left in Cape Town. 

But no one doubted that this relief column—composed of 
the 1st Guards Brigade and some famous Line regiments— 
would reach Kimberley by 26 November. Methuen assem- 
bled his command on the north bank of the Orange River, 
65 miles from the besieged ‘Diamond City’, on 21 November. 

On that day, Col. Kekewich watched the Boers withdraw 
large numbers of their commandos. He could only guess at 
their reasons. They might have gone to meet a relief force 
because neither he nor Rhodes knew that Methuen's 
column was on the march. Two days later a dispatch rider 
confirmed that the Colonel's hunch was correct. A message 
from the Orange River read : ‘General leaves here with small 
force on November 21 and will arrive Kimberley on 26th, 
unless detained at Modder River. Look out for signals by 
searchlight from us, they will be in cipher." 

Kekewich greeted this missive with some reserve and 


considerable frustration. It did not name the commander, 
give the size of the column, or any indication of the line of 
advance. But it must cross the Modder River, and Kekewich 
knew that there was a powerful Boer force at nearby 
Magersfontein. 

The message having been delayed, the force must be 
well on its way. Kekewich prepared a diversionary attack— 
both to take the pressure off the column and to deceive the 
Boers about the line of march, which he could only 
estimate from a study of the ground. 

Meanwhile, he resisted Rhodes' hectoring requests to 
send diversionary sorties elsewhere. Kekewich had more 
urgent plans—to attack the Boer positions at Wimbledon 
Ridge and Carters Ridge, about five miles SW of the 
perimeter. The sortie to Wimbledon was abortive but 
Scott Turner, with the Kimberley Light Horse and the Cape 
Police, drove the Boers off Carter's, with the loss of six 
British dead and 20 wounded on 24 November. Wimbledon 
Ridge, too, might have been cleared but for Scott Turner's 
impetuosity and neglect of the infantry there. 

Interrogation of Boer prisoners revealed a menacing 
situation. For the first time Col. Kekewich had a reliable 
estimate of the enemy strength. There were between 6,000 
and 8,000 commandos in the 24 miles between Kimberley 
and the Modder River. About another 1,200 were to the 
north and west of the town. Other commandos were on 
their way from Mafeking, where Colonel Robert S. S. 
Baden- Powell was besieged, to the Modder River area. 

The force beyond the perimeter was not a mass invest- 
ment with formal defense positions. But should the Boer 
commanders consolidate it and attack before Methuen 
arrived, Kimberley must fall. Kekewich planned an aggressive 
attack on the ridges which the Boers had re-occupied, 
once he was certain of Methuen's position. 

He did not have to wait long. A searchlight message 
repeatedly flashed one name—Klokfontein. It was identified 
as a farm south of the Modder River. 

Observers on the watchtowers kept a constant and close 
watch. Everyone listened for the sounds of distant gunfire. 
On 27 November Kekewich, who now knew that Lord 
Methuen was the relief column commander, launched his 
next attack. The intention this time was to clear the Boers 
from Wimbledon Ridge and, hopefully, Carter's as well and 
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to make contact with Methuen's advance guard. 

The force was made up of six companies of infantry, 
600 cavalry commanded by Scott Turner, a battery of 
Diamond Fields Artillery, and the armored train with some 
300 men—a total of 1,800 troops. It left Kimberley at 1500 
on the 27th. 

The Boers switched rapidly from one position to another 
and used their Mauser rifles and Vickers-Maxim pom-pom 
guns firing 1Ib shells to devastating effect. The British 
infantry—long accustomed to firing on command volleys 
instead of individual targets—were out-shot and out- 
maneuvered. The Boer small-arms attack, supported by 
artillery, checked and pinned down the infantry at 
Wimbledon. 

Scott Turner ignored Kekewich's orders. He left the 
infantry exposed at the primary objective and attacked 
Carter's Ridge. By nightfall it was all over. The sortie, 
routed and beaten, straggled back to Kimberley. Scott 
Turner and 23 others were dead. Thirty were reported 
wounded, 

But early on the morning of 11 December the anxiously- 
awaited relief seemed to be imminent. The rumbling sound 
of gunfire was heard. Suddenly, the tension and worry 
were over. Morale reached its zenith. The bursting shells 
could be clearly seen in the early sunlight. 

In the delirious excitement no one seemed to notice that 
the shellfire was not along Lord Methuen's expected line of 
advance. By nightfall there was still no sign of his forward 
troops. Instead, a searchlight flashed a message: ‘| am 
checked." 

It was followed by further signals warning Kekewich 
that it might be the end of February before the town was 
relieved. He was dumbfounded. Had some freak last- 
minute disaster befallen Lord Methuen? 

He soon learnt the answer. 

A dispatch rider found his way through the Boer lines 
with newspapers from Cape Town. They published details 
of a major defeat at Magersfontein on 10-11 December. 
Named casualty lists revealed its awful extent, Methuen 
had been severely defeated with a loss of 210 killed and 
more than 730 wounded. 

Civilian morale fell to its lowest point. Food rationing 
became a vital priority, with no certainty that stocks 
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< Cecil Rhodes (in white 
trousers) with some of his 
liberators—crews of two 
Bin naval guns brought by 
the second relief column. 
> British Cavalry dull their 
sabre scabbards and hilts in 
khaki paint. A precaution, 
taken for the first time, 
made necessary by Baer rifle 
marksmanship. At Klip Drift 
British cavalry cut their 
way through to Kimberley 
with sword and lance, but 
the war as a whole was to 
require mounted infantry 
not traditional cavalry. 
V (Left) Lt.-Col. Robert G. 
Kekewich (1854-1914) and. 
(right) Lord Roberts (1833- 
1914) his eventual savior. 


would last until the end of February—if indeed relief came 
at all. There was now the stark possibility that the richest 
land in the world might be captured or surrendered. 

And then, just before Christmas, Field Marshal Lord 
Frederick Sleigh Roberts of Kandahar, VC, replaced General 
Buller as C-in-C South Africa. General Lord Horatio 
Herbert Kitchener of Khartoum was to be his Chief of Staff. 

The effect not only on Kimberley but also throughout the 
war zone was nothing less than sensational. 'Bobs' was 
à living legend, the personification of the public's image of 
a great soldier. There was an almost mystical faith in him. 

But the 67-year-old Lord Roberts was more than 7,000 
miles away, in London. His voyage to the Cape would 
take nearly three weeks. And time was running out for the 
“Diamond City’. 

Horses were being slaughtered to supplement food 
supplies. The Boers increased their pressure with heavier, 
more concentrated bombardment. The six Kimberley 7pdrs 
were useless for counter-battery fire although alternative 
gun-sites were provided all round the perimeter. Once 
again, it was George Labram who tried to solve the problem. 

Although he knew nothing of military science, still less 
of ordnance, he designed a long-range gun. The grim siege 
of Kimberley, or indeed the Boer War itself, has no more 
remarkable feature than this civilian's attempt to match the 
modern French and German-supplied Boer artillery. In 
non-stop shifts the De Beers workshops labored to build 
the gun from a 103in diameter 101ft ingot of steel, to 


Labram's design, and the shells to go with it. In little more 
than three weeks, 'Long Cecil', as it was inevitably named, 
was ready for action. It was of 4.1in calibre, fired a 28lb. 
shell, and had an estimated range of about five miles. 

Surprise is among the principles of war. ‘Long Cecil's’ 

first bombardments not only surprised the Boers but 
caused panic and confusioni. It was, however, a sad seque 
to Labram's ingenuity and enterprise that his gun, which 
fired 255 rounds, did little more than sustain civilian morale. 
The Boers, having overcome their initial surprise, found 
‘Long Cecil’ as ineffective as the rest of the British artillery. 
They were soon to retaliate with something much more 
formidable. 
Lord Roberts arrived at Cape Town on 10 January 1900, 
to be met with a confusion of information about Kimberley. 
It included the now routine exaggerated appeal from Cecil 
Rhodes. The C-in-C decided that the 'Diamond City' was 
probably in immediate danger either from internal collapse 
or from the implied threat of surrender. He organized a 
relief force which began its march on 11 February. 

Only the prospect of that relief sustained Kimberley. 
The news from the other fronts was bad. Magersfontein 
had been one of three equally disastrous defeats, the other 
two having been at Stormberg and Colenso. With Magers- 
fontein they went into history as 'Black Week', and were 
almost the sole cause of Lord Roberts replacing General 
Buller as supreme commander. 

While Rhodes and Kekewich quarrelled incessantly, the 
Boers shelled Kimberley with the most formidable of their 
ordnance pieces. It was a Pretoria fortress gun that had 
already outranged British artillery and caused heavy 
casualties, notably at Spion Kop on the Tugela Heights. 
Nicknamed ‘Long Tom’ it became immortal in artillery 
history. It was a 94pdr French-built 6in Creusot gun with 
a range of some 6 miles. It had been hauled by oxen from 
Ladysmith with the intention of shelling Kimberley into 
submission before the relief force could arrive. 

A town alarm system, and the use of the deep mines as 
shelters kept casualties to a minimum, but the shock of 
‘Long Tom's' constant shelling had a paralyzing effect on 
morale. 

All hopes now rested on Lord Roberts. 

He assembled a formidable relief force of 25,000 men. 
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British infantry on the march. Some 50,000 troops came out from England to relieve Kimberley and Ladysmith and 


suffered several disastrous defeats before Boer mobility and firepower were sufficiently appreciated and overcome, 


The Highland Brigade, under Major General Hector Mac- 
Donald, provided the infantry. The Cavalry Division, under 
Major-General John D. P. French, was to be the spearhead, 
The final attempt to relieve Kimberley was primarily a job 
for the cavalry but it depended on the infantry containing 
and distracting the Boers from the main effort, 

At 0200 on 12 February the first phase of the relief began, 
with Gen. French's cavalry in the lead. The early objectives 
were the two rivers, Riet and Modder. The horsemen rode 
hard, without stopping, through the night to reach the Riet 
by dawn. It took a day to cross the river. Between the Riet 
and the Modder lay about 30 miles of open veldt under 
Boer control. The daytime temperature was around 100 F. 

The following day the Boers saw the awesome dust 
clouds thrown up by Gen, French's 5,000 Lancers, Drag- 
oons, Hussars, and the composite Household Regiment. 
The infantry, artillery, and Lines of Communications troops 
followed. Another night was spent crossing the Modder, 

Hard fighting and heroic resistance could not check the 
relentless advance. French maneuvered his cavalry 
superbly, and they never flinched. The tired, parched horses 
were driven to their limit. It was a classic military operation 
which endorsed Lord Roberts’ skilful planning. Unlike so 
many other South African War commanders he managed to 
control the action while not interfering with his subor- 
dinates. His entire force was kept intact. He maintained his 
lines of communication—organized by Lord Kitchener—so 
that the forward troops were never out of touch with their 
indispensable administrative tail. 

He was a general who made haste slowly. Before leaving 
the Modder he consolidated his army and re-grouped it. 
His Boer opponent, Commandant-General Piet Cronjie 
saw a way out of danger. He thought he could seize the 
initiative while Roberts paused, and moved 850 commandos 
to cut him off at a ridge between two hills. This was the 
bridgehead to Kimberley. 

Cronjie gambled entirely on the proved superior marks- 
manship of his commandos and the support of his artillery 
and machine guns. But this was a set-piece for determined, 
well-led and well-supported cavalry. Accurate close-range 
fire from the Royal Horse Artillery, backed up by two Naval 
Brigade 12pdrs, put the Boer guns out of effective action 
and restricted the commandos' mobility. 

Advancing in three waves, the cavalry swept through at 
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breakneck speed against incessant Mauser and pom-pom 
fire. They took the ridge and secured the hills. Boer resist- 
ance was scattered before a terrifying charge. 

That night the exhausted Relief Force camped outside 
the town. The cavalry had ridden 120 miles in four days. 
Controlled speed and skilful, disciplined horsemanship 
had outpaced the enemy fire. Casualties for the whole 
Relief Force were not more than 50 dead and wounded. 

After four terrible months Kimberley was relieved, Gen. 
French and his staff rode in to a rapturous welcome on 
15 February 1900. 

The siege was a textbook example of a well-organized 
beleagured fortress, Although he was responsible for the 
failures at Wimbledon and Carter's Ridges, Col. Kekewich 
had proved himself to be an outstanding commander and 
administrator, Despite his quarrels with Rhodes, his 
organization and co-operation with De Beers saved the 
inhabitants from the threatening perils of starvation and 
widespread disease. 

The Relief Force was surprised to see that the besieged 
civilians and troops were not emaciated from starvation. 
But no one was healthy, and almost everyone showed 
signs of privation and strain. 

As with most Boer War statistics, Kimberley casualty 
figures vary and are unreliable, But the intense shelling 
accounted for only 20 killed and wounded while the 
military casualties were 134. Almost all of the rest—probably 
fewer than 1,000—were caused not, as some authorities 
assert, by malnutrition but by endemic diseases such as 
enteric fever to which malnutrition was a contributory 
cause, 

The sequel to the Relief can only be briefly told, Cecil 
Rhodes’ direct influence rapidly waned, and he died in 
1902. But his influential opposition to Kekewich handi- 
capped the Colonel's military career, On paper, at any rate, 
it reads like a successful one. He was commended by 
Roberts and Kitchener. A War Office telegram made him a 
Brevet Colonel (in effect, an honorary promotion only). 
He was appointed a Companion of the Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath (CB); and 'specially promoted' to 
Major-General in 1902. 

But he never received the accolade of an active field 
command, and died a disappointed man. 
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